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I DON’T BELIEVE IT’S WRONG. 


There’s a plane tree in our garden. 
And beneath its pleasant shade 
There’s a seat I love to sit on 
With a certain little maid ; 

Friends may laugh and slyly quiz me, 
And, though banter has its thong, 
Our converse is so pleasant 
That I don’t believe it’s wrong. 

All the day I think about her, 

Call to mind each gentle look, 

Think her face so interesting 
That 1 scan no other book ; 


When the work-hours hang so weary, 
How for eventide I long, 

To resume the pleasant converse, 
Which I don’t believe is wrong. 

We have talk’d of love and marriage. 
And we’ve long made up our mind— 
Folks should speedily get married 
When they feel they’re so inclined ; 
And as that’s our case precisely. 

And we’ve thought about it long, 
Why, we think we’d best get married, 
For we don’t believe it’s wrong. 

_ Edward M. Shinn. 


THE S T O R Y-T ELLER 


THE WHITE TEA-ROSE. 


There had been a long day of summer rain. It began early in the morn¬ 
ing, before the most of people were up, with a delicate tinkle against the 
window's that faced the south, accompanied by warm gusts of wind of that 
mournful, sighing kind that is sure to send you heart and soul back among 
all the shadows that ever fell over your life. Yes, it had rained all day, and 
a June day too; but just before six o’clock, there appeared close to the 
horizon a broad belt of clear sky, growing momently wider, until the sun 
sailed dazzlingly into it. Then the clouds grew softer and thinner, and 
glimpses of blue might be caught beyond them; presently they gathered 
themselves up into huge scrolls, and swept away to the east, leaving behind a 
heaven of glorious azure. 

As the first sunbeam stole in through the uncurtained windows of Alfred 
Kent’s garret chamber, and flung itself lovingly first upon his hand and then 
upon the manuscript over which he had bent ever since noon, he started from 
his chair with a smile, and made just two steps across the floor to the window, 
where he stood, rejoicing over the rapidly clearing sky. 

It was a brave noble face, glowing with hope and enthusiasm, and yet, 
looking upon his shabby garments, worn almost threadbare, and at the 
uncarpeted, uncurtained, ill-furnished apartment, one would have been sorely 
puzzled to determine the source of his hopefulness or the spring of his 
enthusiasm. But, in spite of his bright smile, as he stood gazing out upon 
the sky, there was a look of exhaustion around the mobile mouth and large 
eyes, and while one hand rested firmly on the window sill, the other moved 
tremulously over and amidst the heavy waves of brown hair that shaded his 
forehead. It was quite evident that he was weary after his day’s work, and 
quite as evident that the hour of rest was not yet come; for, after a few 
minutes’ watching, he turned resolutely back to his ink-stained table and 
unfinished manuscript. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining garret, a young fair-haired girl, sitting near the 
window, with her lap full of fine sewing work, scarcely snatched a moment to 
glance out upon the clearing sky. Rain or sunshine, it mattered little to Florence 
Airley, as she sat and stitched the weary, dragging hours away. True, as 
her eyes for an instant looked into the blue heavens, they brightened and 
grew soft, and something like a smile flitted over her lips ; but it faded soon, 
and left the habitual expression of anxiety and care, very painful to behold in 
one so young and fair. In a small closet, and screened from her sight by the 
unpainted door, which was left open only wide enough to admit a single, 
straggling ray of light, an old man crouched upon the floor, in front of an 
iron safe, over whose contents he muttered and muttered, with childish 
eagerness. Sometimes, when the time-stained papers he held rustled in his 
trembling fingers, he would turn his head anxiously towards the crack, and 
peer out at Florence to see if her ear had caught the sound, and finding her 
still at work, he would return to his papers, with a knowing nod and sly 
smile, more eloquent than words. 

Busied with her own thoughts, which to judge from the expression of her 
countenance were not of a very merry character, Florence did not move until 
her work was completed. The slight noise she made in rising, and folding 
the garment, startled the old man, and he called out to her almost breathlessly, 
“ Don’t come near the closet, Florry, there’s nothing here you want—not 
a thing.” 

Heavy leathern bags, huge morocco pocket-books, a package of discoloured 
papers, and a roll of more discoloured parchment, he shuffled hurriedly but 
with care into the safe, which he double-locked; then rising, he tottered out 
into the room, locking the closet door and dropping the key into his pocket. 

“ I have been looking over some old letters, Florry,” he said, and it was 
strange how he could meet her calm truthful eyes, with such a lie on his lips. 
“ I keep them in there, you know, and once in a while I like to take them 
out to read— that’s all there is in the closet. Florry, you don’t suppose there’s 
anything more, do you, now ? ” he asked, eagerly scanning her quiet features. 
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“ I never looked in there, grandpa,” replied Florence, with a heavy sigh. 
“ You have often told me you had nothing in it but old letters.” 

“ That’s a good girl, Florry, you must believe what grandpa says,” and 
Samuel Jones sat down on the chair she had just vacated, with an expression 
of relief on his thin miserly countenance. 

“ I am going to carry home my work,” said Florence, tying on her bonnet, 
which, though coarse and simple in the extreme, served to make still sweeter 
and fairer her beautiful face. 

“ How much shall you get for it ? Can’t you make him give you a 
sixpence more ? Tell him, Florry, how dreadful poor we arc,” cried her 
grandfather, in a whining voice. 

“ It will do no good. I have asked him repeatedly, and he always says 
there are enough girls willing and glad to do the same work on the same 
terms,” returned Florence, with her hand upon the door-latch. 

“ Stop a minute,” called the old man. “ Don’t buy so much bread, 
Florry; we must try and get along with less. Half a loaf ought to last us 
two a whole day. I’m sure I ain’t much of an eater ; but young folks like 
you, that never know what it is to want, are the ones to be lavish ! ” 

Too much accustomed to remarks of this kind, Florence made no reply; 
hut smiling, half in bitterness, half in sorrow', hastened on her way. It was 
well for her wasting frame that she had quite a long w r alk to take. There 
was strength and peace in the pure summer air that fell gently on her white 
forehead, and raised the curls from her cheek and neck; and by the time she 
reached the door that led to her humble home, she felt, although weary, fresh 
courage to bear her daily burden. 

She passed slowly up the stairs, climbing to her chamber in the roof, so 
intent upon her own thoughts that she took no notice of a step that came 
bounding up behind her, two stairs at once, until the cheerful voice of Alfred 
Kent uttered close behind her a “ good evening, Miss Airley.” She turned 
quickly, and her eyes rested first on his fine open face, and then on an earthen 
flower-pot which he carried carefully in his hand. 

“ Oh, what a beautiful rose! ” she cried, her pale face brightening, as he 
held it closer for her to catch its fragrance. 

“ I am glad you think so,” said Alfred, his fine countenance expressing the 
pleasure he felt. “ I want you to let it stand on the window sill, close by 
your chair, where the sun will shine upon it.” 

“ I must not take it from you, you need its fragrance and beauty quite as 
much as I do,” said Florence, blushing. 

“ I should let it die for want of water in a week, which you will not; and 
besides, I shall like to know that you have something to remind you of your 
neighbour, I am so selfish! ” And the young man looked earnestly into the 
fair face on which the colour deepened at every word he spoke. 

By this time they had reached the top of the house, and stood at Florence’s 
door. She held out her hand to receive the gift, and he was so sure there 
were tears in her eyes, that he said, more gravely than he had yet spoken, 
“ If you are in any trouble, Miss Florence, if you need a friend, I hope you 
will trust in me; we are alike poor, and our poverty must be a bond of 
sympathy between us. Say that you will trust mo, Florence ! ” 

The girl looked up in his honest, handsome face; she could not speak a 
word, but she bowed her head, and a tear, bright and warm, fell upon his 
hand. She opened her door, went in and shut it after her, while Alfred Kent, 
in his low garret, lit his solitary lamp, and with his pen in his hand, seated 
himself resolutely at the table. But it was far, far easier to dream than to 
write. A pair of soft blue eyes, a quivering lip, a cluster of brown curls 
drooping from beneath a coarse straw bonnet, a smile of delight, and a deli¬ 
cate, sweet-toned voice, would come, each in turn between him and the fail 
white shee{;, interfering seriously with his work. Vexed, and out of patience 
with himself the young man threw down his pen, and went to his window.’ 
The air had not yet lost its delicious, dewy fragrance—it was an evening of 
soft, summer twilight. 

The young man was more than half inclined to murmur at the necessity 
that kept him from the open fields, and fastened him to his close, uninviting 
garret. “ Poverty ! poverty!” he said, bitterly; and then suddenly his face 
brightened, and a tender smile came in place of the frown, for, on the 
adjoining building, his quick eye caught the reflection of the rose-bush, which 
Florence had placed in the window. A moment after another shadow fell— 
the girl’s slight figure. It came close up to the flower, and knelt down beside 
it; he could have vowed that her lips touched the buds and blossoms—he saw 
her delicate fingers caress them; and, in the stillness of the evening, he was 
sure he heard a sigh, so deep, it was far more than a sob. 

“ Dear child! ” he said to himself. “ If I coul'd only give her the beautiful 
home she ought to have!” And then, as if inspired with fresh hope, he 
went resolutely back to his seat, and in a few minutes his pen was moving 
rapidly over the paper. 

' * * -* * * * 

It is not too much to say that Florence Airley found great comfort in her 
rose-bush, and considerable strength in the thought that the giver was her 
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friend. It was pleasant to sit at her work now, so close to the window that, 
by just raising 1 her hand, it would touch the bright, green leaves, and delicate 
cream-coloured blossoms of her pet. Every breath of air that stirred it sent 
a delicious fragrance into the room, and even into the mouldy, musty closet, 
where, hour after hour, and day after day, Samuel Jones crouched and 
muttered over his papers and parchments. 

Two months slipped by, and the weeks seemed shorter to Florence, since 
she had her rosebush for company. Little she realised how many bright 
pictures her fancy wove, as she stole now and then a moment from her sewing, 
to watch an opening bud, or pick off a shrivelling leaf; but true it was they 
served to brighten her eyes, and paint rosy flushes on her cheek, and give to 
her careworn, sorrowful face the roundness and fairness which was rightfully 
its due. 

It chanced now that she and the young student frequently met on the 
stairs, and although their exchange of words was rarely more than a friendly 
greeting, yet the low tones in which they were uttered, his earnest glances, 
and the sudden crimson that dyed her fair cheek, betrayed the secret which 
each was anxious to conceal. So the days passed with even flow, until one 
sultry August afternoon. 

Florence Airley, in her accustomed seat, with her needle in her fingers, 
hurrying as fast as possible under heat so intense, to finish her work before 
night, and her old grandfather in the closet at his safe—they two were alone 
together. There was - silence in the room, broken only by the hum of the 
flies that swarmed on the window-panes, and the tiny click of the busy needle 
as it went in and out, in and out on the thick cloth. Everything seemed as 
usual, but in the midst of the close garret there stood an unseen intruder. 
Noiselessly he crossed the threshold, even through the carefully locked door; 
stealthily he stole through the tiny crevice that admitted a single ray of 
sunlight to the miser’s closet, and laying his cold hand upon the shrinking 
shoulder of Samuel Joneg, he bade him leave his iron safe, his leathern bags 
and yellow parchments, and follow him into a silent and unknown 
country. 

Florence saw not the spectre, but the faint, despairing cry of her poor old 
grandfather smote upon her ear, “Florence, Florence !” And dropping her 
work, she sprang up, threw wide open the door of the mysterious closet, and 
raised the old man’s head from the floor. 

“ I am sick,’* he gasped, with purple lips, and struggling vainly to recover 
himself. “ Shut and lock that irdn door, Florry, and give me the key. 
There’s nothing in it you want, nothing but some old letters that I like to 
look over once in a while, Florry dear,” said the old man in a whining, 
wheedling voice. “I can’t breathe—I—I—” His face grew livid, and as 
the power of speech left him, he made frantic gestures at the safe, which 
Florence hastened with tremulous fingers to lock. When she had done this, 
she unfastened the outer door of the room, and, stepping across the entry, 
rapped nervously at Alfred Kent’s door. 

“Will you please come and see grandpa?” she said, hurriedly, as he 
answered her summons. “I am afraid he is dying, and I am alone! ” 

Her white, frightened face and tremulous voice went straight to Alfred’s 
Heart. He took her hand and held it a moment in his. The cool, firm grasp 
calmed her agitation, and she suffered him to lead her back to her grandfather. 
But it was too late for earthly aid now. The spirit of the old man had gone 
—gone whither ? Florence shuddered as her eyes fell upon the heavy keys 
which he held clutched in his wrinkled hands, and hugged close to his pulse¬ 
less heart, evidently his last thought. 

“ It is dreadful, dreadful! ” she sobbed, and her companion could not 
forbear echoing her words. They closed the old man’s eyes with gentle care, 
and Florence wept over him, for he was her own grandfather, the only one 
living who had loved her mother. # 

Alfred Kent proved himself the friend he had promised to be during the 
three days that followed this sudden death. He took from Florence all care 
and responsibility in regard to the funeral, and when it was over, undertook 
with her the examination of thfc contents of the safe. Wonderful secrets it 
had to reveal. The poor man, the almost beggar, had left, hoarded away 
where no eye save his own could see, a princely fortune, and now that he 
was gone, Florence was an heiress ! No need longer for her to bend over 
her needle, until she was ready to faint with side-ache, and exhaustion; no 
need for her to cherish a single tea-rose as a luxury, for green-houses and 
and rarest exotics were henceforth at her command; no need for her to seek 
the friendship of Alfred Kent, the poor student, for very soon friends by the 
score among the wealthy and proud would offer themselves to her 
acceptance. 

So he thought, as he stood by her side when their investigations were 
completed; but when he spoke, and congratulated her on her good fortune, 
his voice was so calm and composed that Florence could not have divined his 
thoughts. 

“ Have you no relatives, Miss Airley, no Mends to whom you wish to 
write ? ” was his first inquiry 

“My father has a brother living; but when he married my mother, his 
family were so angry, I have often heard poor grandpa say they would never 
have any further intercourse with him. Do you think I should write to him ? ” 
And Florence looked doubtfully up in his face. 

“ Certainly I do,” was Alfred’s unhesitating reply. “That is, if he is such 
a person as would be a proper guardian for you.” 

“ Mr. Airley is a very rich man, a lawyer. Grandpa often wished me to 
write to him for assistance, but I could not,” said Florence. 

“Then you should let them hear from you now.” And Alfred went for his 
writing-desk. “You need some one to take care of you, Florence,” he added, 
returning in a moment, and drawing her chair up to the table. 

Florence looked very much as if she thought she needed no better care than 
his, but she took her seat silently, while he stood by her Avindow and mused 
over the rose-bush while she Avrote. 

In reply to her letter came Mr. Thomas Airley in person ; tall, dignified, 


courtly, and proud; very indignant that he was compelled to bow his head 
before he could enter the miserable garret Avhich his niece still called home, 
and very much surprised to find that notAvithstanding her poor, coarse gOAvn, 
she was a beautiful, delicate girl, with the Airley cast of features—not a bit 
of Jones about her! 

Just as soon as possible she was led aAvay from her garret; Mr. Airley 
scarcely allowing her a moment to exchange farewells with her friend in the 
chamber opposite. He gave a withering glance at the little plant which she 
insisted on carrying away in her own hands. 

“Why don’t you leave it Avhere it is, Florence?” he said. “Poor 
weed! I will soon show you such floAvers as you never saw before.” 

But Florence only held it tighter, answering, as they passed through the 
entry, “ I shall never see a rose that I shall love like this.” 

Softly as the words were uttered Alfred Kent heard, and treasured them in 
his heart, to encourage him on in the toilsome way that Avas before 
him. 

* * * * * * 

Three years passed swiftly away. Florence Airley was no longer a frail, 
pale-faced girl, but a tall and graceful woman. She had lost none of the sim¬ 
plicity and gentleness Avhich had been the charm of her girlhood, even Avhen 
she Avas clothed in coarse garments, and lived in a garret; but, added to these, 
Avere now the refinement and dignity that come only of high mental 
culture, and the self-possession which intercourse with the world rarely fails 
in giving. 

Miss Airley was beautiful, and an heiress, and these tAvo facts were suffi¬ 
cient to secure for her the title of the belle of the season, at the sea-side, 
Avhere, with her aunt and cousin Mary, she Avas spending the months of 
August and September. 

People generally thought Miss Airley a little too reserved, some pronounced 
her statuesque, others still called her an iceberg ; but these Avere people who 
never got a glance into the heart that beat Avarm and true beneath her elegant 
attire. They Avho Avere honoured Avith her friendship, knew best how gentle 
and loving she Avas. 

In the large, airy apartment, Avhose front windoAvs overlooked the sea, 
Florence had made for herself a temporary home. Her favourite authors 
were arranged nicely on the bookshelves of carved rosewood, her guitar had a 
corner devoted to itself, and leaned gracefully over a portfolio of choice music; 
near the west Avindow stood her draAving-table, and in the centre of the 
apartment an ebony writing-desk, while on the window that commanded a 
view of the sea, close beside her Ioav sewing-chafr, stood the Avjiite tea-rose, 
beautiful and fragrant as Avhen, three years ago, Alfred Kent placed it in her 
thin hands, and bade her take care of it, and think sometimes of the 
giver. 

Mary had laughed when her cousin declared her intention of taking 
the plant with her to the sea-side, and Mrs. Airley shrugged her shoulders, 
and curled her haughty lip, but Florence with her Avealth Avas privileged to 
do any ridiculous thing she chose; so laughing and shoulder-shrugging Avent 
for nothing, and the rose-bush had its accustomed place, close under the loving 
eye of its mistress. 

One sultry August morning, Florence lounging on her sofa, Avith a book in 
her hand, Avas interrupted by the sudden entrance of Mary, Avho, closing the 
door behind her, threAV herself down on the sofa and began to talk. 

“ I declare, Florry,” 6he cried, Avaving her fan, “ it is enough to provoke a 
saint, to see you lying there so cool and comfortable, in your Avhite Avrapper, 
and I half roasted in this silk. I have a great mind to be naughty, aud not 
tell you the news I’m sure you are dying to hear.” 

Florence smiled Avith provoking nonchalence. “ I can survive without it, 
until you are cooler,” she said. “Take a glass of lemonade, Mary.” 
Mary Avas too indolent to move, so Florence filled a goblet for her, and then 
quietly resumed her book, s 

“Now, Florry, don’t you really Avant to hear Avhat I have to tell?” 
asked Mary, half vexed at her cousin’s indifference. “Why, there has 
been an arrival this morning.” 

Florence laughed outright. “ With fresh arrivals every day, here at the 
Pier Hotel, the last is not so stupendous an event as to excite me very 
greatly,” she said. 

“ Oh, pooh! This is one by itself, I do assure you,” cried Mary, sipping 
away at her lemonade. “ You have no idea Avho it is, and now to punish 
you, I’m not going to breathe his name, but this much I will tell you : he is 
an author, young, distinguished, handsome, and you have been longing to see 
him ever since you read his—dear me ! I had almost told my secret!” And 
laughing gaily she sprang up, set down the empty goblet, arranged her curls 
coquettishly before the mirror, and danced lightly out of the room, so intent 
on herself she did not notice how the colour came on the cheek of her 
cousin, dyeing even her white forehead with a crimson flush. 

To Florence Airley, the world just at this time held but one poet, and that 
one was her former friend and neighbour Alfred Kent. Could it be that he 
Avas under the same roof Avith herself, that she should meet him, should hear 
him speak ? It was the night of the Regatta ball, and he had come down to 
attend it. Like a dream the hours passed away, until the dressing-bell 
aroused her from her reverie. With it came her maid, a shrewd little 
French woman, Avho looked at Miss Airley in astonishment as she turnedover 
one after, another of her elegant dresses, for the first time in her life particular 
in the selection. 

“ If mademoiselle will Avear her blue brocade with pearls,” ventured the 
little woman, “ it is the most charmante! ” 

But mademoiselle did not choose to dress in brocade, with the mercury 
standing at ninety-two in the shade. A blue tissue Avas comfortable, and 
that was all she Avanted, she said; but Celeste, smoothing out the long, silky 
folds of chestnut hair, smiled slyly, and said to herself, 

“ Mademoiselle’s hands tremble, and the red comes and goes—comes and 
goes in her cheek—she will look charmante in the blue tissue ! ” And 
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Celeste’s thought was that of every one who, a few hours later, saw Miss 
Airley pass slowly and gracefully up the long saloon, and take her seat on a 

sofa at the far end. , 

“ There is the lion, yonder with Mrs. Talmadge and Louise,” whispered 
Mary “ just look—no, wait a minute, he is looking straight at you, Florry. 
'What magnificent eyes! I declare, if it were not for Harry, I should fall 
in love with him.” 

Florence was in no haste to look, much as she longed to see once more that 
familiar face. She laughed and chatted with Mary, danced one or two 
dances, hut seemed not to notice Alfred Kent. He left early, and accom¬ 
panied the Talmadges to the suite of apartments they occupied in the 
hotel. 


‘‘Louise is in her element now,” remarked Mary in an under-tone; “ she 
intends to take the young man by 6torm. Won’t Mamma Talmadge be more 
fussy than ever?” The Airleys soon after took their departure, Florence 
going directly to her own apartment, and locking herself in. 

The bright little tea-rose seemed to wonder like a living being when there 
fell upon it two great tears. Many months had passed since she who watched 
and tended it, had cause for weeping. What could it mean ? Florence herself 
could scarcely tell. She questioned herself when she saw them lying bright 
and glistening on the green leaves, and suffered no more to falL 

Presently Celeste came up, smiling, with a bouquet and tiny note for Miss 
Airley. It was no uncommon occurrence ; and yet her twinkling black eyes 
were wonderfully shrewd in their expression, when she saw the colour mount 
to Miss Airley’s brow, as she held out her hand to take them. 

“ Hoes mademoiselle have anything for me now to do ? ” she inquired. 

“ Nothing; I will ring when I want you.” And Florence spoke impatiently, 
for Celeste seemed bent on lingering. 

Before breaking the seal, Florence knew whose gift she held, and when 
her maid was gone, she pressed it impulsively to her lips. A bunch of white 
tea-roses, biids and blossoms, looking up into her wet eyes from their setting 
of green leaves—who else should send them but Alfred Kent, her old 
friend ? Close to her heart she held them, while her eyes ran eagerly over 
the note, and she read half aloud: 

“Three years ago, you took from my hands a little rose tree. The world 
was not very smooth to either of us just then, but I think we had some 
sympathy and friendship for each other while travelling over the rough 
places. Now for the first time since then, I may venture to claim a renewal 
of the old-time friendship ; nay, more—that alone will never satisfy me. If 
I may hope to win what I shall ask, wear these flowers to-morrow.” 

Florence read these words over and over, with quivering lips and 
crimson cheeks. Her heart responded freely to these frank and earnest 
words. Three years of absence and silence had tried them both, 
and she felt to-day, as she, had felt in her time of sorrow when he bade 
her trust in his friendship and care. So when Celeste came to her in the 
morning, she bade her bring from her wardrobe a white muslin dress, the 
simplest she had, while she herself brushed her soft hair in smooth folds 
over her brow and temples, twisting it in a heavy coil at the back of her 
head. 

“ It is one very plain way, mademoiselle,” interfered Celeste. “ Shall I 
bring either of the new Paris head-dresses ? ” 

“ Neither,” said Florence. 

Celeste opened her little eyes in widest astonishment. 

“ What, then/will mademoiselle have? ” she asked. 

“ Nothing whatever; or, yes, you may fasten this rose in, Celeste.” And 
Miss Airley sat down before the mirror, arranging the others into a graceful 
cluster, which she wore on her hosom. With these simple ornaments the 
beautiful heiress attended the distribution of the prizes that morning, in the 
assembly-room of the Pier Hotel, at which she knew Alfred Kent would be 
present. 

Louise Talmadge, flirting in a corner with l\Jr. Kent, saw her as she 
entered, with flushed cheeks and drooping eyes, and was about to remark on 
her affectation of simplicity, when suddenly, with scarce a bow by way of 
excuse, he left her; and in a moment more, with Miss Airley on his arm, 
passed through the crowd, out upon the terrace garden. He had read his 
answer at the first glance, but was not content with that alone. He would 
have over again from her shy eyes and tremulous lips, the “yes” which for 
three years of severe study and self-discipline it had been his constant hope 
one day to hear. 

Later in the season, there was a grand reception at the mansion of 
Thomas Airley, Esq., where Florence, in robes of snowy satin, and a misty 
veil of the finest lace, was bride, wearing on her brow instead of orange 
flowers, a wreath of white buds from her own little rose-bush, the gift years 
ago of her husband, Alfred Kent, the rising poet. Emma. 


ON THE S AND BY THE SEA. 

One stormy eve last year I stood on the saind by the sea, 

And there, as I lingering stood, this thought seem’d to flash upon me : 

I thought that some one—as I then—had stood there Icing ago— 

Had stood while the waves did foam, had stood while the wind did blow. 
The waves, with their sullen sound, seem’d weary and sadly to roar, 
Complaining to me, as to him, thousands of years before. 

Ceaseless and stern and sad they rose, and then broke, and then died— 
An awful voice they had, as I stood by the surging tide, 

And thus as I stood it appear’d, and it seem’d to my mind’s eye, 

That the waves ever toil like man—like him break, vanish, and die. 

Yet surely when man shall rest, and Nature shall cease its strife, 

The sea’s voice then will be like the tale of a well-spent life. 

This lust was the thought that brought hope, joy, and gladness to me, 

As I stood there all alone, on the sand by the roaring sea. E. 3EL 


LUCILLE; OR, THE LOST CHILD. 


Chapter XXXYI. 

D’Almaine returned from his club to an early dinner at the cottage, and at 
seven o’clock a plain, neat, hired brougham conveyed him and Lucille to 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Ilaymarket. On the way the count was 
unusually chatty, and did not notice the extreme taciturnity and want of 
ease of his wife when the vehicle drew up to the stage door. The manager 
was there to receive her, and his wife stood in the entrance with Rose, who 
had gone, earlier, to conduct her to her dressing-room. She drew the 
former aside, and in a few words stated to him her position with D’Almaine. 
The. manager, with the vivacity of a Frenchman, took the hint; and after 
Lucille had whispered to her husband in a faltering tone, “ I would speak 
to this lady before I join you,” D’Almaine was conducted to the manager’s 
box, who unperceived, by his flow of language kept him in discourse. 

At length, at a break in the Conversation, D’Almaine exclaimed “But 
what detains my wife? Pray allow her and madame to join us, and let 
them finish their discourse here.” 

“ I will send the ladies to you,” said the manager, who had heard the tinkle 
of a small bell to summons him away, glad of this opportunity to escape. 

When alone, D’Almaine stepped to the front of the box. The house was 
already full; and among the numerous fashionables he was soon recognised 
by many. 

The gay arid handsoriie Frenchman was a favourite whenever he appeared, 
and bows and friendly nods showered on him from all sides ; and several came 
round to shake hands with him, and to expatiate on the merits of the syren 
Venoni. Thus occupied, the curtain arose amid loud plaudits, and during the 
buzz each found his seat, anxious to be in it when she made her appearance. 

D’Almaine again withdrew within the box, and as the singer entered and 
bent gracefully and modestly to the greetings, like all present, he felt spell¬ 
bound as she advanced towards the lights; but the witchery had a far different 
cause that fastened his look on the form before him. He rubbed his eyes ; was 
it a vision that had deceived him, and he raised his glass to be more certain. 

The glass, however, fell from his hand, for the turn of that queenly head 
that had won his first admiration was no illusion. Furtively he glanced round. 
Every glass was levelled at her; she stood there a public spectacle ; she, the 
wife of his bosom ; she who till this moment he had believed had shrunk from 
the fixed gaze of all but himself. He rose, stamped his foot hard on the 
floor beneath it, and a few hissing words issued through his clenched teeth. 

“ It is profanity for a creature so chaste, so sensitive, to be exposed to it,” 
he muttered; “ I will drag her from their libertine, polluted gaze.” 

But hush, all is silent as the grave. A few low notes fall upon the ear, 
then again is profound silence. Again the notes, low and clear, fall on the 
expectant ear ; this time they rise with all their power, trilling as the lark, 
melodious as the nightingale, they echo from the lofty columns, vibrate on all 
hearts, the singer has mastered her emotions. Oh! the ordeal of a first 
appearance was as nothing to the anguish she endured this night, knowing as 
she did, that she was trampling on the kindliest feelings of her husband’s 
nature. While the melody continued, D’Almaine seemed rooted to the spot; 
but as it ceased and the house rang with its spontaneous burst of admiration, 
fire was on his brain, within his heart. He rushed into the street, and like a 
maniac paced the colonnade. A hand was laid on his arm, he turned, it was 
the manager, and with a fierce look he shook it from him. 

“ It is you have done it,” said D’Almaine, “ she dared not. Mercenary 
wretch, you have made her a public spectacle, a show to all who will pay 
their money to you to look at her; but you shall answer for it; you shall 
know what it is to insult a Frenchman though he is an exile. Prepare.” 

The manager was a patient, friendly man, and, really feeling for his proud 
nature, by dint of soothing persuaded the count to re-enter the house and 
repair to the dressing-room of Lucille. On entering, he banged the door, and 
with long and hasty strides paced the apartment till his fiery spirit somewhat 
cooled. He then flung himself on the sofa, and, covering his face with his 
hands, endeavoured to shut out thought by the very means he took to augment 
it, still dwelling on his supposed wrongs. 

Lucille’s hand lingered long on the handle of the door before she turned it, 
and when she did, she entered the room with so noiseless a step that she was 
leaning over her husband b'efore he was aware of her entrance. She pro¬ 
nounced his name gently, and he turned with a convulsive start. Their eyes 
met; anger flashed from his, but she gazed tenderly into them till the flashing 
subsided and a mist came over them, then she glided into his arms ; but he 
did not respond to her embrace. She then crept more closely to him, and 
said “ I have wounded your feelings, your heart is sore. Oh ! have some pity 
for what mine feels, and pardon me.” 

“ Pardon you,” he exclaimed, and his arms tightened round her, “ ah, that 
is easy! but can I forgive myself? My thoughtless extravagance is the cause 
of this disgrace.” 

“Disgrace!” she retorted, “ this is indeed false pride, my husband. Do 
not call an honourable mode of earning money by such an undeserved 
epithet.” 

“Undeserved epithet,” he exclaimed; “is it not disgrace for a wife of the 
ancient house of D’Almaine, a house that never but from inadvertence had a 
blemish on its escutcheon, to be doomed to stand before a fickle public, a 
candidate for fame.” 

“Better that,” she replied impressively, “than stand before the world a 
beggar, with the stain upon our character that we were fed by honest 
tradesmen, without even an existing hope that we could make tlicm a return.’ 

“Ah,” he returned, softened, “I know your worth, the sacrifices you 
are capable of; but I cannot, will not submit to your continuing this 
hateful existence. Surely among our friends, our wealthy friends, one may 
be found to assist us for a time without this degrading resource.” 

“ Among your wealthy friends,” said Lucille, rising proudly from his arms. 
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“ As your wife, Jules, the loftiest spirit of the two, turn from the friends 
you dream of, the friends you would depend on, to true independence, though 
it be to the resource of a voice bestowed on me by my Creator that I might fly 
to it in the hour of need.” 

He looked at her with a degree of awe as she stood before him with 
upraised head, nostrils slightly distended, and curled lip. 

“ In the hour of need,” he murmured. “ And this you have done for me ; 

I know it, Lucille, for your father’s home was open to you. I thought long 
since I had divined the nobleness of your character, but each new trait tells 
me its depths are unfathomable. But you must break this engagement. I 
speak not now in pride, but in tenderness. The exertion is killing you. 
Your wasted form, your pale cheek, tell a tale I would close my eyes to.” 

“ It is not the trifling exertion I undergo has paled my cheek and drooped 
my form,” replied Lucille. “No, dearest husband,” she added, “ they have 
another, a deeper cause—but think not of it,” and she again sunk into his 
arms, saying to herself, “ It will, alas for him! unfold itself too soon.” 

As he held her tightly in his embrace he repeated. “ Lucille, this engage¬ 
ment must be broken.” 

“ Not so,” she returned calmly, “ you must surmount your pride. For me 
not to carry out my engagement would be unjust to the manager, to the 
public, and ourselves. Let us home now ; my duties here are ended for to¬ 
night, and I trust before twenty-four hours have elapsed to have persuasive 
power ample enough to lead you to acquiesce in my plans.” 

“ Ah, let us home,” said D’Almaine. “ for this place is hateful. When I 
entered it three hours since, I little thought the anguish that it was to bring 
upon me.” 

Muffling her and himself closely in their cloaks, D’Almaine hurried her 
away * Chapter XXXYII. 

It was an arduous task for Lucille to overcome her husband’s repugnance 
to her engagement, but she accomplished it. However, D’Almaine consented, 
and attended her to and from the theatre, though pride had still its ascendance 
over him, with the collar of his large cloak raised, so that the lower part of his 
face was concealed, and his travelling cap drawn low over his forehead, and 
tied by its broad bands under his chin, he passed with her without a suspicion 
being entertained that the proud Count D’Almaine was leading his wife from 
her nightly avocation in the character of the celebrated singer Venoni. But 
amid the triumphs which reigned around her Lucille’s health was gradually, 
hut surely declining. She crept to bed faint and weary, and in the morning 
rose from a sleepless couch, weak and languid. 

“ It is not the exertion that makes me thus,” she thought; “for what is 
it ? A few hours alternate nights; yet still I go to it with reluctance, and 
am relieved when it is over; but it will soon end; and then to Germany and 
my dear father. Perhaps I may recruit there.” 

The “ perhaps” was uttered in a doubtful tone, and she thought of her 
husband and sighed. 

At length the last night of Lucille’s engagement was announced. Never was 
water to the parched traveller of the desert more joyfully seen than the 
approach of this night. The day before D’Almaine had been called to Dover 
on business of importance from France, and the support his presence ever 
gave seemed to die now he had departed. 

With Rose Perre, Lucille departed for the theatre. The idea that she was 
going there for the last time gave an elasticity to her step, an animation to her ; 
whole appearance, which it had long wanted. The house was densely crowded, i 
and never had her voice sounded clearer or more melodious; and when she 
came forward to take her leave the plaudits were deafening. 

The Queen, who had honoured the house with her presence, commanded 
Lucille before her; and Lucille, who would gladly have dispensed with the 
honour, was led to the presence almost passively. 

It is needless to say how generously Lucille was received. Her Majesty, 
while telling her she should appoint a day for her singing at the Palace, took 
a bracelet from her arm and clasped it, with her usual gracious condescension, 
round the wrist of Lucille. She pressed the munificent gift to her lips with 
gratitude, bowing her acquiescence to attend her Majesty when she might 
deem it proper to honour her with her commands, though with anticipations 
that she should never fulfil her promise. 

“ What a beautiful bracelet,” said Rose. “ And the Queen, how kind and 
gracious to bestow it with her own hand. Will monsieur the count allow you, 
madamc, should her Majesty send to you to wait upon her.” 

“No; he would not,” returned Lucille, shaking her head mournfully; 

“ but he will not be called upon for a refusal, unless like the dying swan I 
sing to the last.” 

Rose felt a cold shiver run through her; but the carriage stopped, and she 
alighted quickly to give her aid to her mistress. 

Lucille on entering the house, retired to her chamber, and sinking into a 
chair, pressed her hands to her temples. 

“Oh, this pain!” she cried; “and my cough, too surely it increases. 
Would that Jules may return to-morrow; for now we possess the means, 

I would seek without delay the air and change, that may for a time invigo¬ 
rate me. Oh, Rose!” she exclaimed, “if I could but see my child, or be 
assured she was under safe guardianship, I should pass from life calmly.” 

“ Oh, madam! do not speak of dying,” said Rose. “ Rouse your energies,” 
she added, in a vain effort to conceal her feelings; “ live to embrace your 
child; for I am as sure she will be restored to us, as I am that I was mad 
when I parted with her.” 

“ Energy! ” she returned, encouraged by the speech of Rose. “ I have 
seldom lacked it, and it shall not forsake me now.” She rose and walked 
firmly across the room; the light shone on the bracelet hanging on her 
shrunken wrist, she touched it with her lips. “ Happy wife, happy mother!” 
she breathed softly; “ blessed in both characters; long may you bear them— 
your country’s pride and hope.” Again her eye fell on the bright gems, and 
from them to her arm. “ Oh, me ! ” she added, “ this thin arm once would 


have filled the bauble out; now—but why moralise, or woDdcr at the work of 
Heaven. I trust my husband will return to-morrow.” She dismissed Rose, 
and sinking on the bed fell into a restless sleep. She was awoke from it by 
a ringing on the door-bell. “ It is the count! ” she cried. Never 
seemed he more welcome; and sitting up, she listened to hear his voice. 

Rose Perre was quickly at the door. Lucille heard a strange voice, and 
quitting the bed, she was at the door as Rose reached it. Rose held up a 
letter. “This should have been here,” she said, “three hours earlier, but 
the messenger was thrown from his horse, and consequently delayed. It is 
from Monsieur d’Almaine.” 

“ Give it to me ! ” said Lucille, snatching the letter, and hastily breaking 
the seal. As she unfolded it a sensation of fear came over her. “Is it not 
strange,” said she, “ that he should have written, when, if he is able, he will 
surely come to-morrow, and by express, too ? I fear some new misfortune. 
Read it, Rose ; for a film seems to spread over my sight.” 

Rose took the letter and read the following few hurried lines :— 

“My dear Lucille, —Nothing but necessity keeps me from you, a few 
hours longer ; fearing you might expect me to-night, I send this express to 
quiet your fears; but in the morning expect me with the lark, for I have 
such good, such glorious news for you, so unlooked, so unhoped for, that I 
think it expedient to warn before I see you. Adieu, a few hours longer. 

“Ever yours, Jules.’* 

While Rose read, thought rushed like a torrent through Lucille’s brain. 
“What is it, Rose?” she said tremblingly, when Rose had read it a second 
time, and she had herself ran her own eyes over it. “ What is this good, this 
glorious news? Has he seen or heard from the Batistes? That must be it!” 
she continued. “ He has heard of our child, the child of so many tears, Rose. 
I shall see my child, I am again a happy mother. , Look through the blind. 
I see morning already dawning. Oh, what a sunrise it will be to me! ” 

The hours seemed interminable, before the first pale beam of morning fell 
upon the window, and lighted with the semblance of health her wan cheek, 
and then how long after she counted the tardy minutes. Oh ! for the heart 
of an anxious mother! 

Lucille’s eyes were still on the timepiece when D’Almaine’s knock sounded 
on every portal of her heart. She rose to meet him, her step faltered, she 
leant on the back of a chair or she had fallen. He dashed open the door ; 
pride and exultation glowed on his fine countenance, as he caught her almost 
fainting in his arms. 

“My Lucille,” he cried, “toil and watching are past; we shall again revel 
in the home of my ancestors. But ”—and the paper he held fell to the 
ground—“ you are ill! Rose ! Eugene! water!—she faints ! ” 

“No, no,” said Lucille, faintly, but rallying herself. “It is nothing—the 
surprise, the expectation. Tell me—I am strong now—what of her, what of 
Birdie ? for it is of her you would tell me. And Eugene here ! Is he the 
bearer of the tidings ? ” 

D’Almaine clasped her thin, cold hands, once so symmetrically beautiful, 
between both his own, and bowed his head upon them for several moments in 
silence. At length he murmured, “How devoted, how undying is the love 
of a mother! Not so a man’s, filled with his own selfish pursuits; the object 
unseen is forgotten, or remembered so apathetically, that pleasure as it passes 
fades it from his view. My wife, how willingly would I forego the satisfac¬ 
tion with which these papers (pointing to some Eugene held in his hand) have 
given my proud heart, to pour one drop of hope into your bosom. Alas ! they 
are but a grant from the king, a full and free pardon, and restoration of my 
estates. The fate of our child is still in uncertainty.” 

A short time she remained inanimate in his arms. In a moment the heart 
yearnings of hours had been crushed; but severe as was the shock she was too 
unselfish to dwell on it to cloud the bright future opening on her husband. 
She congratulated him with ardour, and with pleasure welcomed Eugene to 
England. 

Eugene, who with pain, had been silently watching her altered appearance, 
said, when she addressed him, “Madame d’Almaine, you are ill. The count 
must hasten with you from England. France, I hope, will restore the health 
England has robbed you of.” 

“Yes,” said D’Almaine, gloomily, “my country has done me justice; I 
can return to her; but her justice has been too tardy; for what is wealth and 
country, if the wife of my youth, she who has shared with me the storms of 
adversity, and dried the tears of affliction, is not with me to give them charms.” 

“ La belle France , our own beloved country ! ” she interrupted with a burst 
of enthusiasm, “ the thought of returning to you will brighten my eye and 
lighten my step. Oh, we will lose no time here. I shall be well so soon as 
my feet touch the land of my fathers.” 

The animation of her manner gave a hectic flush to her checks, a lustre to 
her eyes. It is beautiful to hope; and as D’Almaine and Eugene saw the 
fallacious change, hope beamed on the countenances of both. 

* Chapter XXXYIII. 

Before the sun mounted to its meridian D’Almaine had dispatched letters 
to two of the principal physicians of London; they answered his call 
promptly, and as his earnest gaze fastened on the countenance of each, as his 
finger pressed the feeble pulse of his wife, neither pen nor painter could give 
force to the deep, unavailing agony, which seemed crushing him with its over¬ 
bearing weight. He listened in silence; words had deserted him. In their 
opinion medicine was useless in a case like hers; but something might be 
hoped from change of air and a warmer climate. 

“ Oh, give me hope ! ” said D’Almaine, drawing a deep breath. “ Say she 
will live, and take all else from me!” 

Lucille, who felt for him, though she could not say hope, did her utmost to 
reconcile him to an event she was too certain was irremediable. She busily 
assisted Rose Perre in preparations for their departure, and was at times 
cheerful almost to gaiety. 
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After an unquiet night harassed by incessant coughing, as daylight broke 
through the dark clouds, Lucille fell into a heavy slumber. D’Almaine, 
whose nio-ht also had been restless, lay in feverish and exciting meditation, 
till feeling it impossible to lie longer, stole quietly from his bed ; he moved 
mechanically to the window blind and drew it aside, a broad sunbeam flashed 
through the glass, and gleamed broadly on the pale and sleeping Lucille. 
Fearing it would wake her, he turned to let down the curtain; but he stood 
immovable; that broad beam told a truthful tale, it showed the ravage care 
and illness had made on their victim; at the sight his lips became white and 
cold, his eyes fixed, and a whirl of agony, such as he had never felt or 
dreamed of before, chilled the current of his heart. He gazed with such 
intensity of thought, that he feared at length what he most dreaded had 
happened—she lay so pale, so still; he raised the lace of her cap, then put his 
cold trembling fingers on her heart. The touch awoke her, she looked up and 
tmiled, he breathed again, and uttered a low but fervent “ Thank God! ” 

Lucille’s first words were, “ Have you written to my father ? ” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I told him to meet us at Dover, but not to wait there 
if we had not arrived, but to come on to London. I named the route we 
hould take, and recommended this plan to him, knowing the presence of your 
father ever works a charm on your health and spirits, love.” 

“You are right, Jules,” said Lucille; “from infancy till I chose 
another, dearest, my father was all I had to love. Oh, I hope nothing will 
prevent his coming; but I am better to-day, that sleep has wonderfully recruited 
me, I shall* rise early.” 

“ Blessed words ! ” he returned fervently. “ May they prove auspicious ! ” 

As they sat together that day Eugene D’Almaine, now a fine young man of 
twenty years of age, possessed of some of the best feelings of human nature, 
who was in mourning for his father the old admiral, sat near them, an inte¬ 
rested listener to their conversation. 

“ You are certainly better, dear Lucille,” said D’Almaine, his sanguine 
temperament deriving comfort from the flush on her cheeks which gave 
animation to her whole being. “Yes, you are better,” he continued, “your 
eyes and complexion bespeak it, for they are beautiful as when first I looked 
upon them. All will be ready the day after to-morrow to quit this place. We 
will go at once to the south, to your own valley, Lucille, where the flowers 
are always blooming, and the sunshine temperate; yes, to your own sweet 
valley, where the glades are always green, and you were the brightest wild 
flower among them, till I plucked you and bore you from them. Oh, what a 
world of woe we have both seen since then; but we have borne it together, 
dearest, and together we will sip the honey drops in the refuge we have won. 
And the cottage, the vine-grown cottage, I will write and have it prepared 
for us. How calmly we shall rest beneath its roof!—the roof under which 
our first vows of love were breathed! 

“ What lovely visions you are creating, Jules,” said Lucille ; “ Ah, if we 
could but realise them, and who can tell,” she added; but she checked 
herself, and continued, “ but let us speak of other things, of our child if 
it be yet spared to us, Jules, before we quit England. You must give me 
your word, your sacred promise, that uow you are free, have wealth 
abundant, and power to go where will or pleasure lead you—you I say, the 
father, the rightful protector of this dear child will search her out. Ah ! 
though you be weary, sad, and hopeless, in your wanderings ; still must you 
prosecute them till she is found; this, I say, this you must promise me.” 

“ I promise,” he answered solemnly, “ that as soon as you are well, and 
that I can leave you with safety to the care of others, my search shall 
commence, nor shall it end, till I ascertain if she live, or is beyond our care.” 

“And I,” said Eugene, in the same tone, “ will be my cousin’s companion 
in his wanderings; we will together seek her, trusting in Heaven to guide us 
to the haven of our hopes.” 

“Enough,” said Lucille, “Heaven will guide you. But Jules,” she 
added, “I have another promise to crave,” and her voice was low and 
quivering: “ this child, so long torn from our care and guidance, should you 
find her, it maybe sunk, fallen from the level of goodness, of virtue, yet must 
she not be spurned. Here her voice became firm and commanding as she 
proceeded. Ho, she exclaimed, though her calamities may disgrace the house 
she has sprung from, she must be cherished by her father; for if her course is 
vicious, which Heaven, in its mercy, forbid, we must remember; it was her 
fate, not her will.” 

Enervated by her energy, Lucille’s head sank on the sofa arm, and 
D’Almaine tenderly wiped the dew from her forehead. 

“Desist, dear Lucille,” he said, “desist from this sad subject, it exhausts 
you; you have my word now, in health it shall be renewed. Let it satisfy you 
that every wish about your child is re-echoed by my own bosom, and if 
diligence and love can restore her, she will one day sit between us round our 
domestic hearth.” 

“Happy, happy day,” she cried; at the same moment, a tress, bright 
as ever sun shone on, fell from beneath her cap, and rested on D’Almaine’s 
hand. He looked on it fondly and kissed it with all the ardour of his nature; a 
smile spread itself over the face of Lucille, and taking up a pair of scissors 
in an instant it was severed from her head and touched by her lips. 

“ Take it,” she said, “ keep it for the lost one, it is a relic hallowed by the 
lips of her parents; and now we will speak on gayer scenes of the Chateau 
Noi, of Emile, and Madeline, my early friend.” 

D’Almaine anxiously entered on other topics, and assisted by Eugene, the 
invalid’s words were soon in summer wandering from scene to scene of 
happier days; not so her thoughts, they strayed not without the narrow 
compass of the house she knew she should not quit living. 

The day after the morrow came, but Lucille was too ill to rise. D’Almaine 
sat beside her bed, ministering to her smallest want. 

“ Has my father come ? ” she asked several times, each time more anxious; 
at length she heard a footstep on the stairs, she sat up and listened; the step 
was familiar to her, for she said in a quick tone, “ It is he! ” 

At the same moment Monsieur de Vemet entered. Jle was pale and travel- 


worn, and he cast an anxious momentary glance on D’Almaine; but, with¬ 
out noticing him, approached the bed hastily. 

“ Father ! ” said Lucille, in the same quiet voice. 

He put his arm round her, and drew her tremblingly and close towards 
him. 

“ My child ! my Lucille ! ” he cried, “ the thing dearest to me on earth ; is 
it thus I sec you ? ” 

“ You see me happy,” she replied. “Am I not surrounded by those I 
love. But, my mother ? ” 

“Not well, or she would have come with me,” he replied; “but, had she 
known all, what would have kept her away? ” he added, and his voice died 
into a murmur. 

“ Father! father! ” again repeated Lucille; and the smile deepened round 
her mouth. “ I have watched long for your coming. Now I can sleep, 
Jules. No one places the pillow like you. There—that is comfortable;” 
and allowing her head to sink on the pillow, she crossed her hands on her 
bosom, and slept. 

Long and in silence sat the husband and father ; except at intervals, when 
on tiptoe they rose, thinking they saw her move ; and deep sank the , sun in 
the horizon, yet still sat the watchers; when Rose Perre, who had been 
weeping and watching with the rest, came near the bed.” 

“Hush!” said D’Almaine, “lest you wake her. This sleep will renovate 
her.” 

Despite of remonstrance, Rose drew herself nearer still. She touched the 
marble forehead; it was cold as its resemblance, but scarcely colder than 
Rose’s own, as her fingers rested on the folded hands of Lucille, whose grasp 
had already relaxed, and the faded flowers she had gathered oflTittle Blanche’s 
grave had fallen from them. She uttered a short, sharp cry. The husband 
and father rose in perturbation. Rose had fainted. Lucille was at rest! 

Chapter XXXIX. 

Five days after a hearse and a mourning coach containing four persons, and 
a single carriage following them, were seen to move slowly from a cottage in 
the Fulham road and take the road to Brighton. The next day a coffin was 
conveyed on board a Dieppe packet; five persons composed the train which 
followed it, and one of the five, as soon as the velvet pall was thrown over the 
coffin, seated himself at its head, and, with bent form and folded arms, 
remained during the passage immoveable as a statue. 

“ Dear me,” said a lady to an honest sailor, who was adjusting a rope near, 
“ how melancholy and unpleasant. Had I been aware that a coffin was on 
board I certainly should have waited for the next packet. Pray who is it ? ” 

“ A French lady, the Countess D’Almaine,” replied the sailor, in a low 
voice. 

“ The Countess D’Almaine,” said the lady; “ and who is it sits so near the 
coffin? ” 

“ Hush! ” said the man. “ Do not speak so loud; though, poor fellow, he 
is too grief-stricken to hear you. It is the count.” 

“ The count! ” responded the lady, in a suppressed tone. “ And that 
military-looking man with one arm, who seems like a sentinel, without for an 
instant taking his eyes from the coffin, who is he ? ” 

“ That is the lady’s father,” said the man, brushing a bright drop from his 
cheek with his hard hand. “ Poor man, she was his all, they say, his only 
child.” 

“ Indeed,” returned the inquirer; then, after a pause, in which her eyes 
wandered from one to the other, she added, “ and the handsome youth sitting 
near the widower ? From his pale cheek and anxious look, he must be a near 
relative.” 

“ A cousin,” said the man. 

“ And that female in deep mourning, whose face is covered with her crape 
veil and who rocks herself in her seat, she must be one of them,” continued 
the lady. 

“ Yes, it is a companion or humble friend, I think,” said the man; “at 
least that, I believe, is what Lord Livesay told the captain. That active¬ 
looking man yonder, who has managed everything for them, like a true 
friend, he has been all to them in their trouble, they say,” he added in a 
lower tone. “ The count was an exile; he has not seen his native country 
for some years, poor fellow. His journey home is a sad one; they say his 
wife was more to him than the restoration of his estates.” 

“ Have they no child or children ? ” asked the lady. 

“ One,” was the reply ; “ but it was lost or stolen. It has not been heard 
of for five years. And the loss of that child,” he added, “ made their father a 
widower. The great have their troubles as well as the lowly. I don’t know 
why they are envied,” he added, musing as he walked away. 

The lady sighed, drew her veil down, and though her eyes were not with¬ 
drawn from one or other of the party, she spoke not again during the short 
voyage. 

****** 

As the procession moved slowly along the great avenue of the Chateau de 
Noi, the tenantry that had known and respected Lucille had stationed them¬ 
selves on either side, each with something about him bearing the semblance 
of mourning. They were there, too, to hail with pride the return of a beloved 
master; but all was dead silence at the exile’s approach. As the insignia of 
woe passed between them, every hat was reverently raised, every eye was 
fixed upon the hearse, every tongue was hushed. It was a cold gloomy 
greeting to the wanderer. On the entrance to the chdteau stood the servants, 
and among them, as D’Almaine glanced towards them, he singled out the old 
housekeeper. 

“ You here, Madame Santarre ! ” he cried, with feeling. “ Have they left 
you to me ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the old woman, in a quivering voice. “ He has left the old 
withered tree standing, but has cut down the beautiful blossom.” 

D’Almaine passed her quickly, and was entering the grand saloon when she 
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added, “Not there, not there, monsieur. The best room is for her; let us 
give her all we can while she is with us.” 

“ Right, right,” said D’Almaine, in a scarcely audible tone. At that 
momeiit Emile, who had been trying to summon calmness to meet her 
brother, rushed into his arms. 

“My brother, dearest Jules!” she cried, and would have added, 

“ Welcome,” but she could not pronounce the word ; she knew in his present 
feelings it would have beenonly grating. 

“Emile,” he said, returning her embrace, “this is kind, I did not expect to 
see you ; but you were ever my own dear sister. Our mother, is she well? ” 

She shook her head as she replied, “ She would have been here, for she is 
remorseful; yet she could not look upon you in your affliction, Jules.” 

Charles cle Bleville stepped forward, they exchanged a friendly shake, while 
Emile, who had flown to Monsieur de Yernet who had entered, was silently 
but unconstrainedly weeping on his shoulder. 

In a few days Lucille was consigned to the family vault. When the father 
and husband returned from that mournful ceremony it was awful to look on 
the pale faces of both; the strong men were bowed down, they clasped each 
other’s hands, but neither had a word of comfort for the other. 

“Eugene,” said D’Almaine, who was the first to speak, “have you given 
orders for our departure ? To stay here another hour is impossible, but 
wherever I go^all places will have the same gloom for me.” 

“Go with me to Germany,”'said De Yernet; “it is the spot most free 
from the scenes we have witnessed.” 

“Her birthplace,” said D’Almaine, and he shook, his head, then added, 
after a pause, “ Father, I will go to Waldenberg. Its mistress, who has 
wept so many bereavements, may teach me a lesson of resignation. When 
will you be ready to depart ? ” 

“ As soon as the carriage is ready,” he replied. 

D’Almainc bowed, and left the room; it was to visit the suite of rooms 
occupied by Lucille while she resided at the chateau; everything was as she 
had quitted the night she had assisted his escape from prison. The rooms 
had been long closed, the chateau uninhabited, till Madame Santarre, who at 
first, with the rest of the servants had been banished from it, made petition to 
be allowed to return to the rooms she had occupied so many years in it. 
Her petition was granted, and though fires were lighted in the apartments, 
and they were kept free from dust, she would not allow anything to be 
touched in them. Therefore, on D’Almaine’s entrance all looked as if 
Lucille had but just quitted them. 

A shawl was lying on the bed, her bonnet on a chair, books scattered about, 
and her desk open, with a half-finished letter to himself, which she had sat 
down to write to him the day she had not visited him at llouen. He glanced 
over the lines, they were simple and confiding, as her style ever was. He 
caught them up, and placed them with a burst of feeling in his bosom, then | 
passed from the rooms to the nursery. Here he was forcibly reminded of his j 
twofold loss. The large Leghorn hat of Birdie, filled with flowers, not as she 
had gathered them, fragrant and blooming, but scentless and withered as 
D’Almaine’s hopes, a small shoe, a broken doll, a torn book, and several other 
articles appertaining to childhood were lying about in careless disorder. He 
took each article up separately, each had its own peculiar remembrance 
attached to it, and he lingered long amongst them, till thought became too 
bitter to bear. 

“My wife, my child,” he murmured, “if one were but left, happiness 
would not be quite departed.” 

As he crossed the hall, Lion, the large Newfoundland dog, came bounding 
towards him, and by a thousand demonstrations of affection showed that he 
recognised his old master. 

A throb of pleasure beat through D’Almaine’s heart; it was like the 
greeting of an old tried friend who had shared his misfortunes, and as he 
patted the animal, he exclaimed, “ Lion, you here, too ; have you too found 
your way to the house of mourning.” 

“ I took possession of him when you went to England,” said Eugene, “ and 
left him under the care of Madame Santarre, when I came to you with the 
king’s pardon. I gave orders that he should be kept, tied up while you 
were at the chateau, but I see he has broken his chain; he must have 
heard and recognised your voice.” 

“ He shall go with us,” said D’Almaine. “ Monsieur de.Yernet,” he added, 
“Lion was their pet; you will not object to him going to "Waldenberg.” 

De Yernet shook his head as he led the way to the carriage. 

As the carriage turned round the serpentine walk the three travellers 
looked on the noble structure they were quitting, and although all their 
sensations we different, one was prominent in their minds; that of De 
Yernet and D’Almaine was, that from henceforth it would be associated with 
too much gloom and regretful remembrance to be visited by either of them 
again, and both in moody silence seemed taking his last look at it. 

Chapter XL. 

Seven years have elapsed, with but little transpiring to interest D'Almaine, 
and Eugene has spent the greater part of that period in travelling over 
Europe in the vain search for the child and her new protectors, wlijle Batiste 
and Madeline, in the New World, are prosecuting an equally unsuccessful 
search, and the hope of ever discovering her was all but extinct in the 
bosoms of all. 

The Countess D’Almaine, a prey to remorse, and in a measure blaming 
herself as the cause of Lucille’s early death, had buried her pride and great¬ 
ness in a convent, passing her latter life in privacy and gloom. 

The count was still a handsome man; and though he had reached his. 
forty-third birthday, his hair and moustache were black and glossy as the 
plumage of the raven, his eye flashing, his deportment ldfty, and his smile 
soft and winning as a woman’s. He was sitting in his study with Eugene, 
who was considered the heir to the D’Almaine estates, for too many nets 
had been spread for D’Almaine without success to doubt that he was no 


marrying man, and. single ladies looking out for rich husbands, had sometimes 
calculated upon their success with the handsome Eugene D! Almaine. 

D’Almaine was conning over a letter which he had. just, received from 
Lord Livesay asking him to meet him at Florence; it had, come at a time 
when other subjects more agreeable interested him, and he was debating in 
his mind which to abandon, Lord Livesay’s invitation or an excursion with 
one of the royal princes into the Low Countries. Eugene had observed him 
several minutes when he at length broke the silence. 

“Your letter, cousin, appears to cause uneasy deliberation,” said. Eugene. 
“ Is it official ? ” 

“ No,” returned D’Almaine, smiling. “ Nothing of so much importance. 
I was merely asking myself whether I should meet Livesay in Italy or go wifr 
the duke to Flanders.” 

“And you have decided on the latter,” said Eugene. 

“ No, I shall go to Italy,” said the count; “ I have business there; and 
shall leave you to manage with the duke in regard to my absence. Your 
presence will be better suited to the youthful prince than mine, and will prove 
perfectly satisfactory to you both.” 

“ As you please,” said Eugene; “ but when do you think of returning ?” 

“ When the Chambers meet,” replied D’Almaine, “ probably earlier, for I 
have seen every nook and corner of Florence; and unless Livesay has a 
liking for the place, and desires to keep me near him, I shall quit it in a 
day or two, probably. I shall not stay long enough to write from thence.” 

“ When do you leave Paris ? ” continued Eugene. 

“ I shall give orders to-night, to have aU ready to start after breakfast;” 
replied D’Almaine, “ unless,” he added, “ you like to accompany me, and 
require longer delay.” 

“ I thought you had arranged for me to go to Flanders with the duke,” 
said Eugene. “ If you have, I should like the arrangement better, for, like 
yourself, I do not care about Italy.” 

“True,” said D’Almaine, “I had forgotten my first plan. Go to Liege, 
and I’ll be off to Florence, and on our return from our travels we shall both, I 
hope, have some adventures to record. Who knows but you may bring home 
a little fraulein from Belgium.” 

“ Tush ! ” returned Eugene, shrugging his shoulders. “ Independent of 
the antipathy I have to fat frauleins, who, in the name of Heaven, cousin, 
would marry a poor fellow like myself? ” 

‘‘Who would marry a poor fellow like yourself? ” repeated D’ Almaine 
indignantly. “ I should say the heir to the D’Almaine estates was not to be 
scorned.” 

Eugene shook his head, “ Presumptive heir! ” he replied; “but, cousin, 
you are still a young and handsome man, you may marry a second time.” 

“Never,” returned D’Almaine, impressively; “ there exists not the woman 
worthy to fill the place of my ever lamented Lucille. You may marry in full 
confidence, Eugene, of being the next in succession.” 

The following morning the count departed for Italy, and had been in 
Florence about a week when one day being at an exhibition he sat near two 
ladies. One appeared in middle life, the other considerably younger^— 
perhaps only in the bud of womanhood, for both were too closely veiled for 
him to see sufficient of their faces to judge of their ages; both were tall, 
elegant-looking women, and the one, apparently the youngest, from being 
slighter and more airy in her movements, was particularly graceful. 

D’Almaine was much interested in both, and ever an admirer of female 
beauty he kept his eyes continually on them, and another traveller, like himself, 
seemed equally struck with them, and regardless of the observation he excited, 
and the annoyance it gave the ladies, kept close to them, once or twice jostling 
against them and speaking in an under-tone to both. At length, too greatly 
annoyed by his rudeness to remain in the room, they moved towards the 
door; but the man, indefatigable in his system of intrusion, still followed 
them closely, and as they turned a landing took the opportunity to withdraw 
the veil aside from the face of the younger. Both ladies were seriously 
alarmed at this insult, and clung close to each other, fearing he might attempt 
farther incivility. 

D’Almaine, who had also followed the ladies, witnessed what in Italy, is 
considered an outrage, and indignantly approaching, with one arm dexterously 
hurled the intruder down a low flight of stairs, and politely offered his pro¬ 
tection to them to conduct them from the rooms. The man who was the 
cause of this introduction, seeing the elder lady take the count’s arm in fright, 
concluded it was one who had a right to protect her, and fearing a further 
encounter, made his exit with all possible expedition. 

After some slight hesitation, permission was given to.D’Almaine to see the 
ladies home, and while walking with them through several streets, he 
endeavoured to draw them into conversation, but both were equally unwilling, 
probably from their late alarm, to proceed farther than offering their thanks 
for the service he had so opportunely rendered. Passing through the suburbs 
they crossed a field, then came to a small neat dwelling enclosed in a garden, 
with a small portion of meadow land, on which grazed a jennet of great 
beauty. The ladies stopped before the white gate, and the elder one, handing 
a card to D’Almaine, on which was inscribed “ Signor S.trozzi,” said, “ Hero 
is my brother’s card, signor, I pray you to excuse me asking, you to enter, as 
he is from home at present; in a few days we expect his return, when, most 
assuredly, he will be delighted to render you his thanks for the service you 
have done us.” 

D’Almaine gave his own card in return, and, more disappointed than ho 
chose to express, received their renewed thanks as they passed quickly through 
the gate. He watched them till they entered the house, hoping, before he 
lost sight of them, that a kind breeze would blow aside the veil of the younger 
lady ; for, although she had been nearly silent, he had caught the sound of a 
very spft voice, which uncommonly interested him, and once through.the veil 
he detected a pair of Italian eyes glancing furtively towards him. 

The next day Lord Livesay proposed quitting Florence for Naples; and fo 
his astonishment D’Almaine, who had, before abused the town with great 
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vehemence declared his intention to remain in it another week; and as his 
lordship had an appointment at the last-named place, and D’Almaine was 
inclined to remain unobserved, it was settled that Livesay should return to 
Florence in a fortnight, and that they should then take their departure for 

Fl Threo days elapsed, but not without D’Almaine having several times 
ridden 'past the abode where he had left the ladies; but the Venetian blinds 
were Always so closely drawn that not a vestige of anything human was visible, 
when on the fourth day, among the cards left at his hotel, he perceived Signor 
Strozzi’s. His heart bounded with unusual pleasure at tne sight; had it 
not been too late in the day to make a call, he would certainly have returned 
the signor’s immediately. As it was, he inquired from the master of the hotel 
about him, and learned that the signor was in the Church, that; his sister, a 
very amiable lady, and his niece, an orphan, who was very handsome—so 
report said—resided with him. 

The following morning, earlier, perhaps, than etiquette warranted, found 
D’Almaine at the white gate where be had parted from the objects that had 
been scarce absent from* his thoughts since. As he alighted from his horse, 
he searched for his card- case, but finding he had left it at his hotel, he merely 
gave his name to the servant, who disappeared, and quickly returning, 
ushered him into the house, and throwing open the door of a room on the 
ground floor, told him to enter. 

Chapter XLI. 

D’Almaine advanced midway into the apartment before he perceived its 
occupants were not aware of his presence; the domestic had forgotten his 
name, and had left him to introduce himself. He would have felt the 
awkwardness of his position, had not his senses been engrossed by the group 
which presented itself. 

A man of about forty, of extreme prepossessing appearance, who by his dress 
seemed the village pastor, reclined in an easy chair, reading to a lady who 
might have been a few years younger, who, while listening to his subject, 
plied her needle most industriously. A short distance from them a girl, 
apparently seventeen, reclined in careless indolence on a sofa; she held a book, 
but, as it seemed, more with the intention of keeping in awe a small, beautiful 
Italian greyhound than to peruse its contents. She was dressed in a white 
gros de Naples dress trimmed with black velvet, which contrasted admirably 
with her smooth, white throat, round wrists, and very lovely hands. Her 
eyes were large, dark, and sparkling, and a wilderness of glossy black hair 
had escaped from its comb and wandered in rich, careless curls over her 
shoulders, while a very small foot peeped from beneath the folds of her 
dress, and rested on a crimson velvet ottoman on which slept a beautiful spaniel, 
which the greyhound, in sport or jealousy, was endeavouring to awaken by 
biting his ears and pulling his tail. 

“ Have done, Fido,” cried the girl, touching the dog with her book. “ I 
will not allow him to be disturbed. He is neither so young nor frolicsome as 
yourself. Let him sleep unmolested, I say.” 

The words were accompanied, as the animal persevered in his play, with a 
slight pat with the book, which was increased, hs turning from the sleeping 
animal to the jet curls wantoning over the sofa pillow, he made an attack 
upon them; and while she was rescuing the curls, the dog in very wilfulness 
seized the book, and carrying it to the centre of the room, commenced tearing 
it to pieces. With an exclamation the girl arose, the dog barked, and in an 
instant there was a general clamour. 

Signor Strozzi, disturbed in his reading, ordered the ejectment of the 
animal, exclaiming, “ How is this, Marie ? If you cannot keep your pets in 
order, I beg for the future while I am reading that they may not form a part 
of our society.” 

At that moment the glance of the three was fixed on D’Almaine, who, 
although the most awkwardly situated, as a man of the world quickly 
recovered from his temporary confusion, and stepping forward, in a few words 
explained that he was there, as he supposed, through the servant having 
forgotten his name, and left him to introduce himself. 

While Signor Strozzi and the lady were apologising, and welcoming the 
count, Mafle in the utmost confusion was collecting her dishevelled hair 
to the best of her ability beneath her comb, which she had but imperfectly 
managed, when the signor, who saw his visitor’s eyes turned towards her, 
said smilingly, “ Marie, come forward. Signor D’Almaine will excuse you, 
as we did not expect the honour of his visit. Come, child, and give your 
deliverer the welcome he expects and merits. My niece, signor, Marie Strozzi.” 

Marie approached, her cheeks slightly flushed, and offering her hand 
frankly, reiterated her uncle’s welcome. D’Almaine looked admiringly on the 
little hand, placed as confidingly in his own as if they had been accustomed 
to meet thus for years as old and tried friends. An indefinable sensation 
came over him, and for several moments a host of thoughts rushed through 
his brain ; but he was recalled to himself by Marie withdrawing her hand. 

“Excuse me,” he said, in a broken voice, “but in gazing on your hand, 
signora, I had forgotten the present in the past. I never saw but one hand 
to compare to yours, and that was my deceased wife’s.” 

Then, quickly changing the subject, the conversation became general with 
the three, Marie having taken the opportunity to withdraw to collect the 
whole of her straying tresses within the limits of the broad comb which 
usually confined them. 

D’Almaine, a man of the world, was soon at home with his new friends. 
Several weeks passed, and Lord Livesay had returned to England, but 
the count still loitered at Florence; for almost unknown to himself, the 
interesting Marie had woven a web around nim, which he in vain tried to free 
himself from. There was a charm in her presence he was unwilling to allow 
even to himself, and when he forced himself to keep from her a day, he was 
restless and discontented until he again saw her. It was not love, no, 
D’Almaine was too well versed in the passion to be assured of it, yet he felt 
it would be impossible to quit Italy without her. 


“If I could but persuade the signor,” he reasoned, “to accompany me to 
France, I should be happy, and it would be to his interest. I have it in my 
power to make it so. - I will try him, then I shall see Marie as now daily.” 

With the promptitude of the idea D’Almaine put his hat on, and in less 
than ten minutes after was exerting his powers of persuasion to induce Signor 
Strozzi to visit France, and accept a piece of preferment, then vacant in the 
vicinity of the Chateau Noi. But the good cure was satisfied with his means, 
and could not be induced by fair promises to leave his native country. 

“We have enough,” he said, “ and a trifle to spare for a portion for Marie 
when she marries. Why then should we quit our country to add to our 
store, and seek a grave in a land we have no ri^ht to ? ” 

“A portion lor Marie when she marries,” rung in D’Almaine’s ears all 
day, and at night he heard it in his dreams. “ When she marries,” he 


. . _ Impossible! 

Besides, the feelings I entertain for Marie would not warrant me to offer her 
my hand. I do not love her with such a love; she is graceful, beautiful, 
loveable, and I would be always.near her to advise and benefit her but not 
as her husband.” 

He leant his head on the table in bitter reflection. “ Yet, to allow another 
to carry her off, to bear her to his own home, would be madness. But I 
must analyse my own feelings. That I love this beautiful girl is without a 
doubt, but with how different a love to what Lucille inspired me ! I have 
no jealous misgivings when she converses with younger men than myself. I 
would rather watch her in the dance than be her partner, and yet the idea 
of losing her, stirs up a host of unruly ideas within me. In short I cannot 
willingly give her up. I cannot see her torn from me for ever, and yet I 
must, unless by marriage I secure her to myself.” 

Harassed by these conflicting feelings, at one time deciding to propose to 
Signor Strozzi for her, then to tear himself away for ever from Florence, 
which he heartily regretted ever entering. Noon found him still in the same 
tumult of indecision, and his horse which he had ordered to ride over to the 
parsonage was announced. 

“ Take him to the stable again,” he cried. “ I shall not go out to-day.” 

It was the first he had passed alone since his arrival on the Arno, and it 
was long and irksome; he missed the sensible conversation of the pastor, the 
shrewd, pleasant remarks of his sister, but above all, the merry laugh and 
lively sallies of their niece. 

“ It must be so,” he said, pacing rapidly the room ; “ Fate wills it. I 
must propose for her; that shall decide me. If she refuses me, I will quit 
Florence immediately. But should she accept-” 

He stopped short, drew his desk towards him, and with a ghastly smile 
playing over his features, penned a few words, expressive of his wishes to 
Signor Strozzi. After dispatching them he retired to his chamber. 
Sleep was long courted without success, his thoughts were so mixed Avith the 
living and the dead ; his conduct seemed to outrage the memory of Lucille; 
but then it was to obtain Marie—and scarcely knowing which way his hopes 
bounded, whether for a refusal or acceptance of his offer, he waited morning’s 
approach with feelings very unlike those of a lover. 

(To be concluded in our next,) 


COUS INLY L OVE. 

Chapter XXIII. 

True to her purpose, the next morning Viola returned alone to London, 
To all questions that were asked her by her aunt, Mrs. Clavering, she gave 
the same reply, “We are separated for ever—ask no more.” 

Weeks passed, and Viola never saw or heard from her husband, who 
remained at Northcote. Charles Angerstein was the only person besides her 
aunt that she would see; and morning after morning, evening after evening, 
he was by her side, endeavouring to comfort her as an affectionate brother 
would a sister. 

One morning, before Charles had arrived for his usual visit, Viola was 
informed that there was a woman in the hall with a little boy, who wished to 
see her particularly. Nothing doubting but that it was some poor distressed 
woman seeking charity, she gave directions for their admittance. A few 
minutes afterwards Jane Sedley entered, leading her son by the hand. Struck 
by her appearance, which did not betoken any want of charity, Viola asked 
her business. 

“ I have come to look upon you,” said Jane. “ They told me you were 
beautiful; and I thought it would do me good to see you, and to triumph 
over you.” 

“What do you want?” repeated Viola, alarmed, a suspicion crossing 
her mind that she was talking to a maniac; and reaching over to ring the 
bell. 

“ Hear me first,” said Jane; “ and then, if you wish, tell your servants to 
turn me out. You are the lady who calls herself Lady Northoote, are yoti 
not ? ” 

“ I am,” replied Viola, more and more alarmed; “ but-” 

« Aye—yes, I know you are separated now,” said Jane; “ perhaps all the 
better for you. Learn,” she continued, drawing herself up, «that you are 
bearing a name you have no right to. I am Lady Northcote ”—Viola gasped 
for breath—“ yes, and this is Sir Edward’s son—a fine boy, is he not ? ” 
continued Jane, scornfully. “ You seem to doubt my words. Look here— 
and here,” she said, dragging some papers vehemently out of her pocket, 
“ these are my proofs, and partly obtained by the money he gave me to leave 
the country. Have you any doubts now? If so, listen to me. Before 
Edward Northcote ever saw you, he was my husband; he tried hard to 
persuade me it was a fictitious marriage, but I never believed him ; and I was 
right. Now comes my hour of triumph. And here”—as the door was 
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thrown violently open, and Sir Edward Northcote entered—“ here comes my 
husband, to share it with me ”—and she scornfully saluted him. 

“AVhat do you do here?” demanded Sir Edward, furiously walking up 
to her. 

“ I have come to talk over my marriage with this good lady,” replied Jane, 
calmly. 

“ Your marriage!” vociferated Sir Edward, pale with rage. 

“ Yes, my marriage,” she repeated, proudly. “ You do not take any notice 
of your son,” she continued, m the same haughty tone. “ You need not be 
alarmed. He is your legitimate son, as these papers will prove;” and she 
waved them in her hand triumphantly. 

“ Give them to me—let me see them,” cried Sir Edward, making a snatch 
at them. 

“You will see them in good time,” said Jane, “when they have proved 
my rights, and given me your name. You little thought that the money you 
so scornfully sent me would be applied to obtain this—did you ? And now, 
my husband, until my rights are proved I wish you farewell;” and with a 
scornful curtsey she left the room. 

Left alone, Sir Edward paced up and down the room with hasty, angry 
strides. Viola remained seated, with her face buried in her hands. At 
length she asked, in a low tone, “ What do you do here ? I said I would not 
see you again; but as you are here, answer me—Is what that woman has 
said true ?” 

“ It is,” he replied, “there is no use, I suppose, in denying it any longer. 
As to what I came here for, I came to tell you first that your worthy uncle 
is bankrupt, and every penny of your fortune lost; and next, that as my 
wife, I would not allow you to see Charles Angerstein again, but now, as 
matters are, of course you are at liberty to do as you please.” 

“What do you mean ? ” asked Viola, rising slowly and confronting him, 
and although all the colour had fled from her cheeks, yet speaking in a firm 
voice. 

“ Did you suppose then that because I was not in London, I should not 
hear of your proceedings ? ” he replied vehemently. “Answer me, has not 
Charles Angerstein been here daily.” 

“ He has,” was the calm reply. 

Sir Edward’s vehemence, and Viola’s calmness were awfully contrasted ; 
his was the vehemence of guilt, caused by a sense of his own crimes, and the 
necessity of cloaking them. Her calmness was that innocence goaded beyond 
desperation. 

“You cannot deny it,” vociferated Sir Edward, “and now that your 
fortune is gone, and that you are no longer my wife, you may go and throw 
yourself on his mercy for a home. I have no longer anything to do with 
you.” 

“Man,” she replied, in a low, firm tone, “base, cold-hearted villain, all as 
you say is over between us, but in this, as in everything you have said, you 
speak false—false as your own nature. Charles Angerstein has been to me 
no more than a brother, and you know it. Now leave me—and I hope I may 
never see you again.” 

“Tell the worifl so, and see if it will believe you,” said Sir Edward, 
furiously, as he strode out of the room. 

Left alone, Viola’s fortitude failed her, and she fell back on the sofa, sense¬ 
less. Still, did the punishment of the guilty fall on the innocent head ? But 
the guilty had not escaped scathless now. Ruined by the loss of Viola’s 
fortune, amenable to the laws by his double marriage, he began to suffer 
some of the pangs he had so long inflicted on others. 

***** * 

After his interview with Viola, Sir Edward determined to return at once to 
Northcote Hall, to his cousin, and to risk everything in endeavouring to 
persuade her to fly with him before she could hear of his first marriage. 
Feeling that all was lost except her, so great was his love for the woman that 
he had once abandoned, that he rather rejoiced than otherwise at the wreck 
of all his other plans, so long as he could secure her. He knew that he 
could no longer remain in England,that he must escape as quickly as possible, 
since from Jane Sedley’s triumphant manner, she had obtained proofs of her 
marriage. He had little doubts of his success, he was convinced that 
Caroline loved him, and to make it certain he determined to tell her that 
Viola had consented to a divorce, this being the price she herself had put on 
her love. That this was his only chance he was certain, but he was so 
confident of success, that he had not even formed any plans in case of 
failure. 

Once more at Northcote Hall the cousins were again walking together 
through the shrubberies, the same spot where they had walked the evening 
before Edward’s departure to join the army, the same spot where Viola had 
overheard him confess his love to his cousin. Reckless both of Viola and Jane 
Sedley, Sir Edward passionately urged his suit with his cousin, but this was 
her hour of triumph. 

“And so,” she said, “ you tell me that Viola has consented to a divorce ?” 

“ I do,” replied Sir Edward, and hardened villain as he was, he felt his 
tones falter, and the blood rush to his cheeks as he uttered this atrocious 
falsehood. 

“ And me you urge to fly with you, and say that when the divorce is finally 
settled I am to be the second Lady Northcote ?” continued Caroline in a 
strange calm tone, which vibrated curiously with Sir Edward’s thoughts. 

“ You remember what you promised the night before she left here. You 
remember our conversation here, in this very place ? ” he pleaded passionately. 

“ I do,” said Caroline ; “ but what is to become of Jane Sedley ? Is she to 
be of the party ? ” f 

“Jane Sedley,” stammered Sir Edward, in confusion, “ she-” 

“And do you think I do not know all,” said Caroline, stopping and con¬ 
fronting him with so scornful a glance, that he quailed before her. “ Do 
you think I have not known your villainy all through, and planned and 
schemed my revenge, and this is it—this is my time for triumph. Did you 
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I think I could ever forgive this? ” she continued, taking from out of her 
bosom the letter Edward had written announcing his marriage with Viola. 
“From the moment I had read this, I vowed and planned revenge. I could 
wait and plot—time was no object with me. I saw when I first met you 
again that my revenge was easy. I little thought how easy, both on you 
and her; on you, for your broken faith to me, your proffered vows ; on her 
because she was the cause of them. It was I who hunted out your first wife; 
it was I who urged her on to prove her marriage; it was I who supplied 
her with the funds to obtain that proof, and now I am amply compensated 
by these few minutes of triumph.” 

“ Caroline,” cried Sir Edward, in astonishment, “ you are jesting; you can 
never mean this in earnest.” 

“ Not in earnest!” replied his cousin, scornfully, “not in earnest! and did 
you think that my love was to be thrown on one side and taken up at pleasure ? 
Did you think you could* deceive me a second time ? Did you, who knew me 
even in my childhood, not know me better ? Did you think that I would 
calmly put up with my wrongs and not be revenged? Did-you so much 
mistake my nature ? Did you think I could forgive you your perfidy, and my 
father’s death—yes, his death, for it was by you, by your falsehood he died. 
Yes, you may gnash your teeth and look as if you would strike me dead if 
you dared. I, your cousin, that you put on one side to make place for that 
girl, tell you to your face that never for a single instant have I laid aside my 
plans for revenge, and nobly have I carried them out.” 

“ Caroline, Caroline, this is too horrible; after all I have done and suffered 
to gain your love! Oh ! ” he cried, falling at her feet, “ I confess my guilt 
to you. At first I was fascinated by this girl; but never, I swear, since I 
met you in London, has my love swerved from you; never have I ceased to 
hope that at some future time you might be mine ! ” 

“And that is what I schemed for,” replied his cousin. “What would my 
revenge be if it had fallen on her alone ? This is the revenge I wanted, to 
see you crouching at my feet, praying, entreating to no purpose—to see you 
clasping your hands and begging for that love which was once yours, and to 
spurn you—fine revenge!—amply compensating for all my trouble—for all 
the first anguish I felt at your falsehood. Rise, Sir Edward Northcote, for¬ 
sworn man that you are, or, rather, lie there and listen to me. ' This is what 
your perjury has led you to—ruin and disgrace. Twice married, thrice 
forsworn, go thy ways, and listen. You have deceived three women—at your 
dying day, and it may not be far distant, may those three forms rise up and 
scorn you as I do now.” 

Sir Edward had risen at her bidding, and remained confronting her ; but 
he made no answer—he could not answer. 

“How many times,” pursued his cousin with the same triumphant scornful 
look on her brow, “ have I been compelled to listen to your words of love, to 
your false vows, to your projects for getting rid of your injured wife, while I 
urged you on and gave you encouragement, at the same time when, if I had 
had my will, I could have slain you. How often have you by your protesta¬ 
tions, by your oaths, fanned the flame of revenge in which I have so long 
writhed, and tempted and urged me on, thinking, poor blind fool that you 
were, that the woman you had once deceived could ever again believe or 
forgive you.” Sir Edward eyed Caroline with a vacant stare, as if he could 
not understand her, as she stood firmly before him in her satanic triumph, in 
the majesty of fiendish beauty. “Yes,” she went on, “never have I lor an 
instant laid aside my thoughts of vengeance. I have endured much, suffered 
much, perilled my reputation, hazarded everything, but never hesitated. I 
have felt the taint of your guilty kiss upon my lips, I have suffered the 
degradation of your guilty love—I may have brought shame on my own 
name—but this amply repays it all. You now know all. You know the 
triumph I feel in seeing you stand cowering there. You can see yourself as I 
do, in your own true despicable colours, and despise yourself as I despise and 
scorn you.” 

Still Sir Edward made no reply, he seemed stunned, overwhelmed ; but as 
he ggzed on her with the same vacant look, he saw the unquenchable hatred 
blazing in her eyes, and felt that all was lost, inevitably lost. 

“ And now go,” she continued, “ go; if you can save yourself fcy flight, fly. 
For though my revenge is complete, there is yet another whom you have 
betrayed worse than you have me. My vengeance is satisfied; hers is yet to 
come.” Gathering the folds of her dress round her, as she uttered these last 
•words, Caroline swept past, leaving her cousin standing speechless with 
despair and rage. Chapter XXIV. 

A few moments after Sir Edward Northcote had quitted the helpless Yiola, 
Charles Angerstein arrived. Finding her senseless on the sola, his first act 
was to ring for assistance; and when by the aid of her aunt and the servants 
he had recalled Yiola to life, he motioned them to leave him alone with her. 

“ Yiola,” he asked, gently, “ what has happened to distress you so ? ” 

“Has he gone?” she asked wildly. “Oh, Charles, tell me is what has 
passed true, or is it only a frightful dream ? ” 

“ Compose yourself, dearest Yiola, and tell me what has passed/’ 

Yiola shuddered as a more perfect recollection of the scene she had just 
gone through flashed across her brain. “Is what that dreadful woman said 
true ? ” she asked, in a low tone, every word of which pierced Charles 
Angerstein to the heart. “ Am I no longer his wife ? ” 

“Jane Sedley? has she .been here?” exclaimed Charles, starting up. 
“ Have you seen her ? has she told you ? ” 

“You know her then,” .said Viola, sadly. “Is she rightly his wife? 
Have I been deceived twice by him ? ” 

“Oh, Yiola, I would have spared you this,” said Charles; “ that you might 
never hear this has been the wish and hope of the last year. Oh, Yiola, what 
sufferings you must have gone through, what anguish ! ” 

And, covering his face with his hands, Charles Angerstein wept bitter tears; 
tears* of mixed pity and indignation; pity for the helpless, innocent Yiola; 
indignation for her cruel betrayer. A few minutes passed without a word. 
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At last lie said in a low voice, “Viola, we are in the hands of God. He has 
chosen to place you in a stormy path of life, hard to endure, but it must he 
borne. I go now to think over this alone. I will see you again soon. Till 
then, may Heaven in its goodness have mercy upon both of us.” 

Alone in his room did Charles long meditate upon what had passed. Viola, his 
Viola slighted and betrayed by the friend he had made such sacrifices for ; to 
think’that all his self-denial had only effected this. The thought was mad¬ 
ness. He could only feel one thing, and that was the intensity of passion— 
the passion of the avenger against the man he had once called friend. 

a t)h, Viola! ” he exclaimed, “when I entrusted you to him I thought it 
was your happiness I was effecting. My own misery I never mentioned. I 
knew it must be borne, and I determined to bear it in silence. And has it 
ended in this ?” 

While he thus thought he felt a thirst for revenge come over him; he felt 
that that alone could satisfy him. He felt that it might in some degree appease 
him to take the life of his enemy, and exult. The pan, peaceful by dis- 
osition, and who before would have shuddered at the sight of blood, now felt 
is whole nature changed. He no longer shuddered; and, when he turned 
and saw his own reflection by chance in the glass, he half expected to see the 
word “ blood ” impressed on "his features. 

“ And must I give the lie to my life at last ? ” he cried. “ Must I, who 
have always held duelling as murder—must I take the life of a fellow-creature ? 
Viola! oh, Viola! would that I could lay down my life in avenging your 
wrongs,—the wrongs and indignities heaped upon you; you, whose very 
existence is gentleness and love.” 

So meditated Charles; and, in the anguish of that sad hour, he felt whole 
years were concentrated. 

In the meanwhile Sir Edward Northcote had returned to London, and was 
alone in his own room. How he had got over the journey he knew not. He 
was there, and that was all he knew or cared. He could not compose his 
thoughts to consider what had passed. He only felt that he had been spurned 
by his cousin,—by her whom he loved better than life. 

Hours passed in these memories, until at last he began to recal to mind 
how he was situated, and how melancholy was the prospect. He thought 
on Jane Sedley; and, forgetting how much misery he had caused her, he 
cursed her. Jane Sedley, the woman he had thrown on one side ; whom he 
thought out of the country; whom he had forgotten; that she should 
rise up, and render him amenable to the laws for his double marriage. He 
cursed her again in the bitterness of his spirit. Viola, too ; she, the innocent 
cause of so much misery, she rose up in his imagination and reproached him. 
His ruin ; for, -with the exception of a few paltry hundreds, he knew he was 
ruined. Charles Angerstein, too, his friend, how could he meet him again 
with the knowledge of how he had deceived Viola. 

All these images rose up before him, but still were unable to chase the 
one away—her cousin. In the midst of his woes, in the midst of his anguish, 
even when he tried to drive away the thought by the recollection that she had 
spurned him, her image rose and confronted him, triumph on her brow. She 
seemed to him to look like an avenging spirit sent to torment him, and still 
he felt he loved her, and that was the greatest anguish of all. Then he tried, 
but to no avail, to recal her insults, her threats; he fancied if he could do so 
he could hate and be content. He pressed his hands to his brow, and rose, 
and paced the room with hasty, disordered strides. The one thought haunted 
him still—his love for her—her deep intense love, aud his plot to gain her. 

While he was pacing up and down the room his servant entered and 
announced a gentleman, who wished to speak to him. After waiting a few 
minutes, as his master took no notice of the proffered card and made no 
answer, he withdrew, and presently announced Mr. Mowbray. . Sir Edward 
started, and turning round gazed on him with a vacant stare, as if wondering 
whether this was not another creature of his brain. 

“ Sir Edward,” began Mr. Mowbray, bowing, “ I have come on the part 
of Mr. Angerstein. I am the bearer of a note from him.” 

Sir Edward took the proffered note, and read it through as though he did 
not understand its contents. “Very well,” he said, listlessly. 

“ Sir Edward, let me tell you this is no time for badinage,” said Mr. 
Mowbray, stiffly; “ and I must beg you to name some one with whom I can 
arrange preliminaries.” 

Sir Edward started. The tone of Mr. Mowbray’s voice recalled him to 
himself; with an effort, recovering his self-possession, he read the note again, 
and bowing with hauteur, said, “I beg your pardon, Mr. Mowbray, I hardly 
understood Mr. Angerstein’s note. If you will excuse me, I will write a short 
note to a friend to request him to act for me.” He hastily wrote a few lines, 
which he handed to Mr. Mowbray, saying, “ This gentleman will, I have no 
doubt, do everything that is necessary for me.” Mr. Mowbray took the note 
and withdrew. 

Alone once more with his own thoughts, again the phantom of his cousin 
arose, and seemed in his heated imagination to bid him despair and die. 
“Die!” he muttered to himself, “and what right has Charles Angerstein 
to be the avenger; him I have not injured; his cousin is nothing to him.” 
He tried to read the note again, but started back; the characters appeared 
written in blood. He shuddered. “ I cannot meet Charles Angerstein,” he 
said to himself; “what right has he, of all men, to constitute himself my 
judge ? I must see him, reason with him, anything but that.” Muttering 
thus he left the house, and strode through the streets at a rapid pace, several 
passengers turning round to gaze at him, as he rushed on intent on his 
purpose, and not moving out of the way of any one. 

Arrived at Angerstein’s lodgings he was immediately admitted by the 
servant, who recognised him, and who knew nothing of the events that had 
passed; but even lie started at the apparition of Sir Edward, pale with con- 
iiicting emotions, his eyes bloodshot, and his whole appearance'disordered. 
Charles was seated alone in his room, when, looking up, he perceived Sir 
Edward, and sprang from his seat and confronted him, 

“Edward Northcote ! ” he said, in tones so calm that they startled even 


himself; “what do you do here? I wished not to see you till we met 
elsewhere.” 

Sir Edward passed his hand over his brow as if to recall his recollection. 

“ What is this ? ”‘he said at length, holding out the note he had received, 
“ I do not understand it. I cannot meet you. Why do you wish it ? ” 

“ Why do I wish it ? ” repeated Charles sternly. “ Is it not enough that 
you have betrayed Viola Clavering ? Is it not enough that, knowing you 
were married to another, you still dared to win her affections ? Is not this 
enough to make any man, much more one who is her cousin, her avenger,— 
or do you wish any further reason ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Edward, speaking as in a dream; “it is not enough.” 

“ Then listen,” continued Charles, advancing a step towards him. “ When 
I as your friend wooed and won Viola Clavering for you—when I arranged 
your marriage—when I obtained your cousin’s consent, without which you 
would never have married her—I too loved Viola Clavering, loved her better 
than ever you could have done, or you would not have thus abandoned her. 
Do you see any reason now why I should constitute myself her avenger? 
Why, if you dare, coward although you must be, to refuse me my revenge, 
I should dog you wherever you may go, and when I meet you, shoot you as I 
would a dangerous wild beast. Are you contented now with my reasons ? ” 

He paused, seeing the change that had come over Sir Edward’s countenance, 
whose whole body a shudder seemed to convulse. The blood rushed into his 
face, and ran down his cheeks from his bloodshot eyes. He essayed to speak, 
but instead of words a groan issued from his lips that appalled even the 
avenger, and then without a word he rushed out of the room and into the 
street. 

On, on, through the crowds he ran, regarded by all but heedless of all, 
hardly knowing which way he went, as long as he escaped from Angerstein. 
Many turned and gazed with astonishment on that fearful man, many tried to 
stop him, but dashing them on one side he still went on until he at last 
reachefd his own house. Here there was no peace, still the same phantoms 
arose and tortured him—Jane Sedley, Viola, Charles Angerstein, but more 
especially his cousin Caroline, all crowded round him; he tried to think, to 
reason against them, but to no purpose, he only thought it made the phantoms 
mock him more than before. 

Then a change came over him. Reason was tottering on her seat, in vain 
endeavouring to retain her sway in his disordered mind. The phantoms 
appeared more clearly defined than before, until he thought them realities. 
He rose aud confronted them, while they closed round him, mocking him. 
Perspiration burst from every pore; he tried to speak, to implore them, but 
could not. Closer and closer still they thronged ; now they touch him, still 
mocking him. They pressed him so close now that he could not respire, and 
with a shriek for mercy, he fell back senseless. 

For some time he lay thus, but when he recovered himself a further change 
had come over him; reason at last had been vanquished and fled in dismay 
from her seat. He opened his eyes, the phantoms had all vanished; all, save 
one; he ..gazed on it and knew it to be his cousin, no longer however with 
triumph and scorn upon her brow, her features wore a pitying, loving expres¬ 
sion, as she beckoned him to approach. He arose and timidly drew near her. 
The phantom retreated nqt, but still motioned him to advance; in a delirium 
of joy he obeyed, and nowdhis arm was round her waist, still the same loving 
expression was on her corjitenance, his lips approached hers to impress the 
kiss of love upon that beautiful face, which seemed still to invite him on, 
when, horror of horrors! the phantom changed into a hideous mouster, which 
embraced him. He struggled to get free but in vain. And now again the 
other spectres appeared; his cousin exulting over him, Viola, Jane, Charles, 
all thronged round him, again mocking his attempts to free himself, while the 
monster which held him dragged him down. It was too much for human 
nature to hear, and he again lost his consciousness. 

When he came to himself again one thought alone had taken possession of 
his frenzied mind. He felt the relief and laughed—how strange and unearthly 
that laugh sounded! It was in his power, he knew, to escape them all, and 
he laughed again ; then, with unsteady steps, he crossed the room, and taking 
a small mahogany case from off a shelf, he opened it, and, muttering and 
grinning to himself, took out a pistol. The spectres shrieked and again 
closed round him, but now they seemed to want power to touch him. With 
a strange smile on his face he proceeded to load it, exulting at having found 
such an easy way of escape—it was his turn now to mock the phantoms, and 
they knew it, for they retreated fearing him still—hastily he went on cramming 
in powder and ball, jibbering and upbraiding himself at not having thought 
of it before. At length he had capped it, and again uttering a mocking 
exulting laugh—Heavens! how unearthly it sounded!—raised it to his fore¬ 
head—his hand was on the trigger—another second more—when the door was 
suddenly opened and Viola Clavering stood before him. With a shriek the 
pistol was dropped, but as it fell it exploded; another shriek was heard, and 
Viola had fainted beside him. 

“ Raise up the man, lift him on his bed, he is not dead nor dangerously 
wounded,” so the surgeon whom the alarmed domestics fetched declares—the 
bullet has refused to rid him of his life. Raise up the man and carry Viola 
insensible away. Let the servants mop up the blood that runs and trickles 
along the floor—here in a small puddle, and here again slowly winding its 
way out into the passage. 

Edward Northcote is not dead, and Viola Clavering is no^ yet avenged. 
Chapter XXV. 

Sir Edward Northcote lay on the bed of sickness—;■ worn by illness to a 
shadow. His large dark eyes, dimmed with pain and anguish, looked more 
conspicuous from the hollowness of his cheeks. Still, the doctors have 
declared that he may recover, but that everything depends upon his being 
kept tranquil—kept tranquil, with the weight that was on his brain still 
oppressing him and hurrying him* on to the grave! Kept tranquil while, 
even when his consciousness lasted,' and he knew what had happened, still the 
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image of his cousin haunted him! There was no rest for him—a doom was 
upon him and he knew it, and if he could recover he would not. What! 
could lie live through the shame and disgrace attached to his name? The 
tranquillity which hovers round the peaceful death-bed of the righteous man 
found no place at Sir Edward Northcote’s last hours. 

And now fever had seized upon him, and consciousness, which had been 
awakened for a brief period, departed, and the wretched man in his ravings 
saw a fevered vision of things that had passed—the scenes he had gone through 
in reality he again enacted in his imagination. Again Jane Sedley, Caroline, 
Viola, all were mixed in a strange medley in his ravings. Sometimes he 
would call on Viola—call on her as his cousin, protesting his never-dying love 
for her, asking forgiveness for having once deceived her, asking if she will fly 
with him, whether she will come with him to some spot abroad, where, 
forgetting all the past, they may live together in happiness. That she is the 
only one he ever really loved, that he. loathed his wife—and was ready to die 
for her, his cousin. Then he would utter such fearful imprecations, mixed 
with entreaties at her refusal—would again enact the scene in which she 
triumphed over him, alternately beseeching, praying, and then uttering such 
awful curses and blasphemies that his frightened attendants left the room^n 
horror. All—save one; one who watched over him fropi the beginning of 
his sickness, who never left him night or day, who hovered round his bed like 
a guardian angel, performing all those little offices of the sick-bed which the 
hand of woman alone can do—and that one was Viola! the despised, betrayed 
Viola, yet loving through all. Charles Angerstein, too, frequently bore her 
company, and thus the dying man was attended by those two, whom, while in 
life and health, he had most wronged and injured. 

It was one of the evenings when, worn out by his ravings, Sir Edward had 
fallen into a restless sleep, and Charles and Viola were seated in silence by 
his bedside, that the door was opened, and Caroline Northcote entered the 
room. Viola rose, and with a gesture of silence pointed to the emaciated 
frame of her husband. From his ravings she had gathered enough to know 
that a fearful scene must have passed between him and his cousin. 

“ What do you do here ? ” asked Viola, in a low tone. 

“ I came to see him once more before he dies,” implied Caroline, sternly. 
i( I heard he was dying, and wished if it was really true to see him' again, 
and tell him I forgave him all.” 

“ Hush! ” said Viola; “ Speak lower, or you will wake him.” 

But the caution was too late, Sir Edward was aroused, and sat up in his 
bed, his eyes glaring from one to another as they gazed in horror on him, his 
hands grasping the coverlid convulsively, while the bandages having slipped 
by the exertion, the blood poured from his wound, and dripped upon the floor 
with a sound that froze the senses of the hearers. 

“ Ha ! ” he shouted, “are there only two ? I was told I should see three 
—that three spectres would rise and torment me. Where is Caroline ? Where 
is my cousin—she whom I loved, and who spurned me. She said three 
would rise at my dying bed, and why is she not here! Have you come to 
torment me—me who deceived you all—all—me, who now hate you all! 
Curse you all. Curse—all—curse—-—” 

He fell back in his bed; a few convulsive shudders—the sound of two 
voices, paying, and all was over. The two voices continued praying, but 
with a Curse on his lips the soul of Sir Edward Northcote had departed. 

Chapter XXVI., and Last. 

Some weeks had passed since Sir Edward Northcote’s death. Viola had 
retired to York with her aunt immediately after his funeral, followed by 
Charles Angerstein, who felt that he could not leave Viola in her distress. It 
was not any hope that his own constancy might at length be rewarded, which 
induced Charles thus faithfully to persevere in his attendance on Viola; he 
had no such hopes—they had all long since departed, and he could not for an 
instant intrude his own griefs on her deep distress. He perceived how 
faithfully she had loved her husband, and did not dare to hope that on earth 
he might ever be anything more to her than he had been; he therefore 
devoted himself earnestly in endeavouring to soothe that brow so oppressed by 
sorrow. 

It was a fine summer evening, and Viola was seated in an arbour in the 
garden—the old spot, which, before her marriage had bden her favourite. 
Charles Angerstein as usual was by her side, gazing on her face, and musing 
what great changes the last few years had made on that fair brow. The last 
few years had indeed wrought a change in Viola Clavering; her eyes no 
longer sparkled with the gaiety of youth, a smile was never now seen on 
those lips which once had a smile for ail; her face was thin, and in the place 
of the hue of health her cheeks were deadly pale, save where two hectic spots 
marked that the canker of grief and disease had claimed her for their own. 
And yet as Charles Angerstein gazed on her he thought he had never seen her 
so beautiful. The subdued expression of her face, the gentleness of her manner, 
as if she were unwilling to intrude her sorrows on another, all possessed an 
indescribable charm. 

For a long time they sat in silence, each busy with their own thoughts— 
thoughts on times past. And oh! how bitter were the memories that that 
spot recalled to both of them. To Charles it brought back the recollection of 
the happy days that had passed before Viola Clavering had ever met Edward 
Northcote, when he had dreamt that Viola might be his; when in the joyous¬ 
ness of youth he had looked forward to many happy days; when in the bloom 
of manhood, that spring of life which never returns, he had been full of 
bright anticipations for the future, saw a gplden dream of love, a promised 
paradise of bliss, which, alas ! he had never been able to attain. Then he 
thought on Edward Northcote’s arrival, his own hopes and fears, the anguish 
he had felt when he perceived that Viola loved his rival—his own noble’self- 
sacrifice, his resignation of all care for himself in order to render Viola 
happy. The anguish he had felt at her wedding, the still more bitter anguish 
in the necessity he had to conceal it.. He remembered as if it had only been 
yesterday, his conversation with Viola in that yery arbour; how she had | 


confessed her love for .Edward, how he had encouraged her in that love. 
Then he thought over his return from abroad, the grief lie had felt at seeing 
the shadow of uneasiness on Viola’s brow, how he had watched its increase 
day after day, and felt himself powerless to arrest its progress. The many 
bitter days and nights he had passed after he had first perceived her 
husband’s faithlessness, the fruitless attempts he had made to keep him in the 
right path, the anguish he had felt when Viola had been abandoned, and 
lastly her husband’s fearful end. All these thoughts were reviewed in that 
sad tour ; and Jntter as they were, jet he felt that there might be one more 
bitter trial still awaiting him, when he gazed on Viola and saw the change 
which had come over her since her husband’s death. 

Many of the same thoughts which had passed through Charles Angerstein* s 
mind, were likewise present to Viola. She, too, remembered Edward North- 
cote’s arrival, how she had loved him, the first time she met him ; how that 
love had increased until it pervaded her whole existence; the joy she had felt 
when Edward had declared^his love to her; then the anguish when she 
refused him; the struggle she had had with her own feelings when she felt 
herself bound to reject him till his cousin consented. Then again the happi¬ 
ness of her wedding. 

Then a cloud came over her thoughts as she remembered how he had 
grown gradually colder and colder towards her; her own bitter anguish, her 
own love, which had if possible increased as his declined. Gradually thus the 
whole events of her marriage life passed in review before her. She thought 
on the intense despair, the acute agony she had felt when he resisted her last 
appeal to leave Northcote Hall. She remembered and wondered at the 
calmness she had displayed when she learned from Jane Sedley her husband’s 
perfidy. How, after all her resolutions, love had urged her once more to see 
her husband, and tell him she forgave him; the horror she had endured when 
she opened the door of his room as he was about to destroy himself, and she 
shuddered at her thoughts—she could remember no more; and now, a 
dizziness attacked her brain, and she felt her thoughts all whirled round iu 
distracted confusion in her mind, and could not grasp one in particular in her 
memory—all was confusion. Then she felt she could not retain her seat, an 
inclination to slide to the ground came over her, and she thought that some 
person, she could not see who, had placed his cold—oh, how icy cold—hand 
upon her bosom, which seemed to press her down ; she struggled against it, 
but in vain, and then she felt no more. 

When Viola recovered her consciousness, she found Charles bending over 
her with anxiety depicted in every feature, and she smiled tenderly—thank¬ 
fully on him. 

“ Dear Charles,” she said, “ did I alarm you ?” 

“ You did indeed, Viola; but you are better now.” 

“ Oh yes, dear Charles, I am strong enough to walk.” 

But she was mistaken, and with a sigh she would have fallen again, had 
not Charles caught her, and supported her into the house. She did not refuse 
his assistance, but thanked him with a heavenly smile. 

“ Do not leave me, Charles,’’ she murmured, as he placed her on the sofa 
in her own room, “ do not leave me—it will not be for long, I know, and I 
feel happy—oh ! so happy.” 

Charles covered his face with his hands, and unable to restrain his emotion 
wept. 

“ Why do you weep ?” she said. “I am much happier thus than if I were 
to live. Do you not think it must be a relief to go out of this bitter world to 
one where all is happiness, all joy! ” 

“Viola, dear Viola, do not speak thus. I cannot bear it—indeed I 
cannot! ” sobbed Charles. “ You must live.” 

“ I had rather die thus ! ” she replied gravely; “ nay, do not weep for me, 
dear Charles. You see I am glad to leave this cruel world. I feel as I used 
to feel before I left York, when I looked forward to happiness on earth. And 
now ought I not to be much more cheerful, since I am looking forward to 
happiness in Heaven.” 

^Charles could not reply, his emotion prevented his utterance. 

“ I think I could sleep, now,” continued Viola; “do not leave me, Charles, 
I shall sleep more easily if I know that you are present by me.” 

Charles pressed the hand which she placed in his, and sat motionless, 
gazing upon her. For hours did he remain thus, while Viola slept, holding 
her hand in his, and watching her cou nte nance, while a heavenly smile 
played upon her lips, as if in her dreams snlRvas already participating in the 
joys of the other and better world she was about to visit. 

Days passed on, and each day brought Viola Clavering nearer to the end 
of her sufferings. Each day she appeared more worn away than the day 
before, but still she appeared more cheerful; nay Charles thought that even in 
the happy days before her marriage he had never seen her look so cheerful. 
But then it was now the happiness of a being of another world, who having 
been compelled to make a pilgrimage of woe upon this mortal earth, hailed 
with rejoicing the time which drew near for it to return to its natural and 
•brighter sphere, where no woe is to be found. So Viola knew that her end 
was approaching, and looked forward with joy to it. There were no 
apparent signs of disease in her frame, save her wan cheeks; the disease was 
at her heart, and was not visible to mortal eyes. 

“Charles,” said Viola, one evening, as she sat supported by pillows in a 
chair which had been wheeled into the garden for her, “ Charles, I should much 
wish to see Caroline Northcote before I die; and the unfortunate woman 
whom my husband first married. I should die happier still if I knew I 
was at peace' with them both. I have injured them both, though uncon¬ 
sciously ; do you think they would come and see me ? ” 

“ Oh, Viola, you could never have injured any one of your own accord,” 
said Charles sadly. “ They could not refuse to see you; if you wish it, I will 
send for them.” 

“Send, then, dear Charles,” said Viola, smiling, “and hasten them, for 
there is not much time to lose. Another few days will release me.” 
i A few days afterwards Viola was sinking fast; no longer even able to be 
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wheeled into the garden, she was now confined to her hed; her last hours on 
earth were rapidly approaching, and she awaited them calmly, contentedly. 

Caroline Northcote and Jane Sedlcy had both obeyed her summons; and 
now, in the chamber of death, those three women were assembled, all whose 
joys in life had been wrecked by the agency of one man. 

“ I am glad you have come,” said Viola, who was propped up in bed 
according to her wish. “ I wanted very much to see you all before I died. 
I have injured you both during my life; but you will forgive me now ? 
You,” she continued, turning to Jane, “ I unconsciously injured, not knowing 
my husband’s sins, which may Heaven have forgiven, as I have long done. 
You, Caroline, I robbed of a husband. I require your forgiveness most, as I 
was aware he was betrothed to you, but on earth I have bitterly suffered for 
ii. Say,” she continued; holding out her emaciated hand, “ say that I may 
depart this life in peace with you both. Whatever anguish you may have 
inflicted upon me, I have long since forgotten and forgiven; the anguish I 
have inflicted upon you may, I trust, meet with the same pardon.” 

Caroline Northcote turned her head on one side, and said in a low tone, “ I 
forgive.” Even in that hour her pride was not totally subdued. Jane Sedlcy 
fell on her knees by the bedside, and kissed the thin hand which was extended 
to her. 

“That is well—I thank you,” said Viola. “I now die happy and con¬ 
tented. Do not grieve so bitterly for me, dear Charles,” she said, giving him 
her other hand, which was already cold; “rather rejoice with me. I am so 
happy.” And closing her eyes, she sank back on the pillow exhausted. 

A deep silence ensued, which was only broken by the heavy sobs which 
burst at intervals from Charles Angerstein. Viola now seemed no longer to 
breathe; the pale lips no longer moved, and her long, golden hair rested on 
a cheek as colourless as wax. At length, after some minutes, she re-opened 
her eyes, and half raised herself on the bed. Then, with , a heavenly smile, 
she sank back again, murmuring gently, “ Happy—oh, so happy! ” 
****** 

Caroline Northcote lived on in the old house unloved and unwedded. 
Seeing no one, scarcely ever going outside the door of the hall, she still dragged 
bn a miserable existence; never regained her tranquillity, but seemed always 
tormented by her . remorse. Her pride to the last never abandoned her, so 
that she never pursued the only straight and sure road to peace of mind. The 
consequence was her wounded heart was never healed, and she still lived on, 
longing for the day to come which would release her from a world which did 
not possess a single charm for her. 

Jane Sedley proved her marriage with Sir Edward Northcote; and the 
son of the woman he had so cruelly despised during life succeeded Sir Edward 
in the baronetcy and name of Northcote. 

Immediately after Viola’s death Charles Angerstein went on the continent, 
and never returned to England. He passed the remainder of his days, how^ 
ever, if not happily, at least in^contentment, having followed the only course 
which leads to that peace which changeth not. L. B. T. 
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• THE BLIND GIRL. 


Mother, take my hand in thine, 

Let me trace your features o’er ; 
Loved one, you have eyes and see; 
Mine are closed for evermore ! 

Lay my head upon thy bosom, 

Kiss me, dearest, on my brow; 
How I love to have thee near me. 
Bending- o’er my head as now ! 

How I love your sweet low voice, 
When you speak in accents mild, 
Arff tell me how you love 
Your afflicted, suffering child! 


You have often told me, dearest, 

That in Heaven all can see. 

Then meet me there, my mother. 

For I long to look on "thee. 

And I feel Death's hand upon me; 

Soon my darkness will be light, 

For I long and wish sincerely 
To take my Heavenward flight. 

And when, my dearest mother, 

Your blind child no more you see, 
Grieve not, but remember yonder, 

Sight is restored to me. E. J. 0. 


VIOLETTE. 


It is a lovely summer’s evening ; the sun is still lingering on the banks of 
the silvery Wye, and shedding his roseate beams over its bright waters. The 
pretty wood-songsters are not vet gone to roost, but are warbling off their 
“ good night ” in,- the still air^phile the nightingale has already commenced 
his matchless song, and the tender cooing, of the woodpigeon is yet heard in 
the distance. It is the time to walk abroad, to saunter through rich 
meadows, showered with golden cups and peopled with cattle, fine, fat, and 
flourishing ; or to trace the windings of some shady lane, bordered by hedge¬ 
rows gay as a garden, now seemingly shut out from the rest of the world in 
that narrow, overshadowed path^ now suddenly emerging into a clearer, 
brighter spot, perhaps on the top of a slight asqmtj that gives a view of the 
village, with its tall spire, its pretty parsonaS peeping through trees 
clad m the refreshing luxuriance of June, andits^jeat whitewashed cottages, 
emblems of peace and contentment—the time for enjoying a solitary ramble, 
and indulging a meditative mood. 

But we must do neither. It is our village feast-night. All the lads and lassies 
of the villages for miles round are at the revel, and. thither we must repair. 
What a busy scene it is!—what a medley !—what a mc|tle^H£^v ! See that covey 
of children, urchins from ten downwards, of both ^xSp&ibuting, running, 
and laughing with all their might. Watch t*at. gj^^5K®cket^ where all 
the skill and energy of all the best youth in the l@nsh^bdng shown off. 
Note that group of.politicians, gravely discussing' fee wmf m their country 
amidst the clamour of a country wake; or that no kspimportant knot of 
matronly women, canvassing the merits of Mrs. Majjgaret’s, the old hou se¬ 
keeper’s, pudding, or criticising the shape of pretty miss-Lucy’s new bonnlt. 
Examine, in short, all that is to be seen—the picturesque awning of 
rick-cloths, so tastefully decorated with ribbons and gre£n leaves; the graceful 
arches of fragrant flowers flung across fee trees; the sets of dancers, wh$ rling 
with rapid feet and happy faces in and out among the whole scene^ But 

f 


look particularly at that young girl, anon the merriest of the merry,, but now- 
leaning with ra look half wearied, half saucy, against that rifted oak. 

Is she hot beautiful ? Did you ever behold a lovelier creature ? s eG her 
as she partly averts her head from the busy throng, yet watches with those 
bright houri eyes their every movement. Look how she fans her glowing 
cheeks with I that sprig 0 f elder or plays with that little lily hand in her long- 
black .tresses, gathered i n a knot behind, and then allowed to fall in un¬ 
restrained ralasses to her slender waist. Remark her dress, it is peculiar, but 
aptly becoming. How well that trim figure is displayed in the pretty green 
jacket and t be white petticoat so fancifully broiderea with rose-coloured silk, 
and how admirably those high, tight-fitting boots (dove-coloured, edged with 
red) show 0 ff the perfect symmetry of those tiny feet and ankles! And now 
she is suffici ently rested, and with a joyous lauMi, clear as a bell, she. has: 
again flown among the dancers. 0 

Ah! whol is that partner regarding her so lovingly, and, in the pauses of' 
the dance, ^hispering sweet nonsense that increases the bloom on those fair' 
cheeks? Sjhe seems to like him, if one may judge from the expression of 
deep-felt tenderness that speaks in those black eyes whenever they meet his;: 
and he, tod, how lovingly his arm lias encircled her waist, and with what a 

1 aaIt O i»/l aivh 1 a tin vnrpnvrlinm linn ittIiiIa tvt n i q* - 1 1 _ V _ 

ith he is 
bearing ] 

“ Cornel, Violette, dearest! you arc tired I see, and it,gcts chilly; the dew^ 
is falling rapidly; shall we not wend homewards? ” and gently, confidingly, 
she puts her arm through his, and he leads her away from the gay scene, now 
gradually becoming less noisy as each successive wearied one turns to leave it. 

Their walk is short. In that pretty, low-browed rose-covered cottage at 
the foot off the hill, hacked by a rich orchard, and looking out on a carpet of 
the brightest and sweetest blossoms—Yiolette’s own peculiar property—lives 
the beautiful village maiden, and thither the lovers repair; the door is opened 
to receive them and closed behind them. 

lleadex, we will not seek to penetrate into that lowly and yet happy spot, 
they have doubtless^lenty to commune about, and we have no right to 
infringe: [the privacy W home, however we may wish to see the lovely Violette 
perform i|ng all the dearest duties of a fond daughter. No! Ave Avill not 
venture-. 


When she again comes forth Ave will hover around her aneAV, and I 
have a. presentiment that Ave shall see her next in a church—surely, another 
feeling 1 
shall see 


;han friendship hinds the .hearts of Violette and George; hut Ave 


And 1 was right. A bridal party now entering the gothic porch of the- 
village «phurch. Who are they? First, the aged parents of the youthful 
bride--t!he father tall and still almost unbent, Avith silvery locks dignifying 
his vei lfcrable head, and the mother Avith a mild and placid smile, while yet 
the toaxs run down her cheeks, following Avith trembling steps—then a 
proces .sion of young girls, smiling and gay, each robed in white, and showering 
flowei s as they Avalk—then the happy pair themselves, George taller, prouder, 
hands iomer than ever, leading, Avith a triumphant smile, the beautiM bluding 
Vi° le tte. fv-JP 

Oh ! reader, if you thought her enchanting in the fairy-like rev^fwnat do- 
you t hink her now ? As she treads softly and falteringly up the sacred aisle,., 
clad in the purfet white, her luxuriant hair, escaping from its confinement, 
falls in rich profusion around the fair shoulders, while her single adornment,, 
a gai .-land of Avhite roses, is emblematical of the purity of her heart. 

Sc-e, they have reached the rails Avithin Avhich stands the old rector who is 
this diay to unite their fates; their voavs are made— his confidently and. 
joyo uslw, hers gently, but surely. George turns to claim his bride, the bells 
ring 01 it merrily; once more the humble cottage door closes behind the 
happy pair, once more Ave take our leave of them, not, however, without 
sorrow and regret. Whose path should he bright, if theirs is not^? We 
invoke blessing on the home of their loves, and avc part. 

****** 

Alas! how is the scene changed! Is that the blooming queen of * 
ry revel ? Is that the happy lovely bride we Avatched to the altar ? 
3e, too, how altered! the cottage still stands, but its windoAvs are 
the garden no longer attracts the passer-by Avith its gay floAvers. 
>se remains. It is still summer, for another year has passed, and 
glowing June is come round again. But summer is seen uo longer 
’'here are a few lilies, pale, Avhite, ashy as their mistress. Oh! why sits 
> in f V* nf. trpllissnH arhmir. liko a marble statue ? Those dazzling* 
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|b, in that trellissecTarbour, like a marble statue ? Those dazzling 
dimmed Avith sorrow ; no tinge of colour rests on those cheeks, erst 
But how beautiful is she still in her grief! 
it be told the cause of the change £ Death! He to whom she 
her faith—he, her first love and her last, is gone from her, never to 
It AYas in that arbour in her arms he breathed his last sigh. For 
ieks a gradual decline had prepared Violette for the final stroke, and 
shown no anguish,—not a sob had told the Avoe of her heart. It is 
eks since she looked her last on his earthly remains,—he died on the 
[iry of the village feast—this commemorates the bridal day. But see. 1 
is changing ! Yes, a flush has passed over that lovely face, and left? 
ihaii before; her eyes are closed—she rests against the seat. Another 
sigh, faint, and scarcely sad, and the spirit has left its mortal 
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procession is going through the churchyard; an aged man and 
|vorn doAvn with grief, are following a coffin, and after them, noise- 
sad, the maidens Avho, but a year ago, scattered bright flowers before 
Avhose body is noAV committed to the grave. Octavie Flora. 


3 the little blue sky over every heart and soul—over every life—large 
.r a star to look between the clouds, and for the skylark Happiness 
i&yenAvard through and sing in. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pilotine.— If some of those “persons about to marry,” 
and parents and guardians as well, could read the 
letters which we receive, the first would hesitate before 
they plunged into marriage, and the second before they 
forced their children or wards into it. Pilotine says 
that our advice to A Troubled Wife, in No. 900, urged 
her to pour her sorrows into our ear. She was beloved, 
and loved in return; but an estrangement taking 
place, she married, perhaps in pique. Upon that very 
day a letter arrived which explained all; but shame 
prevented her from drawing back. She wedded one 
she did not love; her heart still turns to one she does 
love. Her letter is the very essence of tragedy. She 
cannot tear the image of her lover from her heart; if 
she tries to speak harshly her tones insensibly melt to 
gentleness. She feels, that although her husband is 
good, far too good for her, she loves the rejected one 
still. “What can I do?” she adds. “I am only 
twenty, and to look forward to a long life apart from 
the one I love is fearful! At times I feel I shall go 
mad. I have not the courage to return his portrait 
or his letters, and I find a dangerous pleasure in having 
them in my possession. We go to a party to-night, 
this vej;y night to meet him, and I shall try (but oh, 
how vainly \) to treat him coldly.”—Here then is the 
immoral source of passion, and misery, and sin 
peeping through in every-day life. Here we have 
Petrarch and Laura, Romeo and Juliet, Bellafront, 
Auld Robin Gray, and the Paolo and Francesca of 
Dante, in a few words. Wo print the substance of 
thiS'Jetter that it may teach others. We conjure and 
advis&our Correspondent to look the matter boldly in 
the face, to cast away poetry, to bo deaf to the solici¬ 
tations of passion. Now is the time to act. Let her 
not fancy herself romantic, or alone in her trials. 
Pilotine is one out of many; let her be as she can 
be, the one that rebuts the attack of temptation. 
Send back the letters; a courage will arise even in 
that little act; “fling but a stone, the giant dies.” 
Confess the temptation to your husband; pluck out 
the dart, and look forward to an old age rendered 
happy by withstanding temptation, and holy by 
having happily conquered what is now a wicked 
passion. 

W. W. — In that charming book, Friends in Council , 
Ellesmere declares that one of Dunsford’s questions 
“ requires a stout quarto volume with notes to answer 
it.” W. W.’s letter not only requires a volume, but 
a library to meet it at all points. Suffice it that we 
still adhere to the Mosaic account. Does W. W. 
remember the celebrated philosophic reason, ‘ ‘ I believe, 
because it is impossible ?” There is also another “ diffi¬ 
culty ” in his way. If the world was not created at once, 
then man was not; for by analogy it is as miraculous to 
create Adam a full-grown man, as it were, twenty-five 
or thirty years old, as to create a world so many 
centuries or tens of centuries old. If Adam were not 
greated, then we are driven back to Lord Monboddo’s 
tiraory, Ae progression from apes, and backwai*ds again 
*ap^sJFrom polyps, and from lower forms. But this 
theotfjthas difficulties. Quoting our own words to 
Thomas F. in No. 900, W. W. says we “ cannot have 
reasoned boldly if we believed faithfully. No man 
would reason about a proposition if he believed it.” 
Really !—why not? Did not the Fathers of the Church 
believe when they reasoned? Did not St. Paul reason, 
and yet believe ? Did not our Saviour reason and quote 
the Scriptures, and yet preach faith? AV. W. again 
says we “are inimical in our teaching to progress.” 
We utterly deny this. If scepticism be progress, then 

' our Correspondent is right; if Christianity be pro¬ 
gress, then we are its fervent but humble friends. 
The progress of doubt must be the progress of error. 
No man walks straight in darkness. The progress of 
error is that of a man who runs round and round in 
an irregular circle; of a wooden-legged blind man, 
with the wooden leg in a plug-hole; but W. W. must 
not suppose that we speak of doubt in matters of 
mental philosophy or of natural science ; in these we 
may say with Dante, “There is a merit in doubting as 
well as in knowing.” 

Lilian Grey asks “ Are sentimental obligations only like 
pie-crust, made to be broken?”—We do not subscribe 
to such heresy ; but, really, some young ladies are too 
exacting. They think that young men have nothing ‘ 
better to do than be incessantly paying unmeaning 
attentions. Real love does not slumber in a glove, or 
take a siesta in any idle clasp of the hand. It has a 
nobler instinct, a higher destiny, and is never to be 
found unless accompanied by a pure devotion to the 
present, and a religious regard for the future. 

Brunette. —It is only natural for a young woman to 
think of marriage; but if she considers the engage¬ 
ment to be only of a fleeting character, how can she 
expect to be to her liege lord— 

A light, 

Shining within when all without is night , 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding, 

Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 
Winning him back, when mingling in the throng. 

From a vain world (alas, we love too long !) 

To fireside happiness and hours of ease , 

Blest with that charm, the certainty to please. 

E. F. M.—-Your case is merely one of infatuation. You 
love, and yet you do not. Your lover has gone to 
India. Why not wait until he comes back? Fretting 
will not bring the traant to your feet. The heart that 
once beats responsive to a truo love-chord will never' 
die of inanition. Noble affections survive bad me¬ 
mories ; and even selfishness itself is justified when 
exalted by a consciousness which owes nothing but 
what is due to worth and personal integrity.—Read I 
our article in No. 814. 


W. C. had (been engaged for a year to a young lady, and 
until lately had every reason to believe his affection was 
warmly returned. But alas ! all his hopes have been 
blighted by the fair and fickle one firmly refusing to 
allow hint to continue paying his addresses to her. It 
is no doubt a grievous blow to our Correspondent’s 
anticipation of domestic felicity in the future ; but he 
must be a I man, and bear his disappointment bravely. 
The younjt woman may have thought she loved, and 
only discoveredher mistake when she met with another 
whose temperament touched the real love-chord of her 
nature. T here are flirts in society, and we are sorry to 
remark, m Dstly young women who have received what 
is termed r. good (?) education; but they are only social 
meteors w ho dazzle men’s senses for a season or two, 
and then v anish, to reappear at a distant period as old 
maids, gris ly phantoms of the youth and beauty they 
threw awa; 7 upon vanity and the wicked ambition to 
play with t len’s hearts as cats do with mice before they 
devour the; n. But the majority of womankind are as 
pure as “the icicles that hang in Diana’s temple.” A 
flirt, theref Dre, should rather be an object of pity than 
censure. I [er unwomanly trifling may in many cases 
be attributed to a vivacious organisation, and in others 
to parental weakness or misconduct, or to gross neglect 
of moral culture. It must however be observed that 
when a girl wakes, as it were, from a dream, and finds 
she does not\ love, she is justified in breaking off an 
engagement ;ior how could she marry with a falsehood 
on her lips ! In such a case there could be no pretence 
for the charge of flirting. We must qualify the latter 
remark by observing that love is certainly an impulse; 
but then it should have the support of reason and com¬ 
mon sense. \ 

Josephine and a Foreigner —the latter, a gentleman— 
come to our Itribunal for the character of women, the 
former defendjing them, the latter asserting that all are 
flirts, inconstant, fickle, foolish, and ready to fall in 
love with anyj man for the sake of a home, not for the 
sake of disinteres ted love, but for that of a settlement in 
future life. They prefer, says the foreigner, the man 
with a carriages to the man without; the exception to 
this, he adds, is not more than “one in a hundred 
thousand.” IIo appeals to us to corroborate his 
views ; to our judgment as seeing many hundreds 
of letters, and as knowing the sex. Well, we do 
know the sex, land think his condemnation as untrue 
as it is sweepii g. Widely as we know and hear from 
women, presuming all were frivolous and fickle who 
write to us, wt at would our correspondents be to the 
sixteen million 9 o f English females who inhabit these 
isles, but who ne ver write to us? Surety the world 
shows enough lovt> matches every day to rescue woman 
from the accupati on of cold calculating selfishness. 
What man’s love equals a woman’s ? What man’s 
patience, or endun mce of slight, wrong, cruelty, and 
pain, is so great & s her’s? What man's generosity so 
great, what man’s]’devotion so perfect? She shows 
it in every sphere! as sister, wife, and mother. Our 
foreign friend musfl banish all such injurious thoughts 
as at present he ii dulges in. Nothing is so unwise 
as to condemn a t ass simply from the construction 
we may put on the cts of a few. 

A Total Abstainer.- -Christianity was very early intro 
duce<J into Britain ( ibout the year 64) by the primitive 
Christians who fled from Jerusalem and Syria upon 
Herod’s persecution . recorded in the twelfth chapter 
of the Acts of the Vpostles. It took strong root in 
the country under t: Le episcopal form, and flourished 
till the advent of the Saxons, under Hengist and 
Horsa, who drove tl e Christians to the Welsh Moun¬ 
tains and the s-fea-b ird, from whence some migrated 
into Britany. The 1 Anglo-Saxons were converted in 
596 by St. Aulgusti ne. - Apply at any Temperance 
Hall for a copy hf th e pledge. 

Lizzie Bell. —Fefmale authorship is, after all, a snare ; 
so many fail, arid so Tew succeed. All the books which 
are printed ate not paid for; the authors and 
authoresses oft en ind ulge their vanity at the expense 
of their pockets, and thus the reading world is over¬ 
whelmed with! bad novels. Publishers cannot get 
through a tytlhe of the matter offered them. The 
sacrifice of fe< fling may be bitter, but you had better 
make it. Corr ply with your father’s request, and be¬ 
come a pupil- teache; \ Your story is a sad one—one 
out of many. 

Emma P.—Leav< 3 off th inking of the young individual 
with black liai r and oyes and dark complexion, who 
could upon fir; *t seeing you propose in such an ener¬ 
getic way; tui m your attention to your education and 
await the tinn ) (for you must be very young) when 
other ardent 1< jve may be preferred in a more sensible 
and becoming manner. 

B. E. M. T.-pVe) y dark brown eyes such as Lord Byron 
gifts Dudu wit h, seem /0 accompany an affectionate but 
languid and In xurious temperament. The most indo¬ 
lent nations in the world have them.-Constant read¬ 

ing, at the san ie time no ticing the formation of words 
and writing tb em down afterwards, is the only way to 
learn to spell < jorrectly. 

Geo. Crofton.- -Lowest co\3t of a private’s uniform in 
the first corp* 1 mentioned is £9. The rifle, if ^ Lan¬ 
caster, will cof it £6. 6s. ; a s/iort Enfield about £41 You 
may spend £ ,16 or £20 on your uniform. The corns 
is a very exp ensive one, an d the price laid down for 
uniform is hai dly ever adhered to. s -. - 

W. C. F.— Shire is the Saxon /or the Latin comitatus, a 
county, and the words are synonymes. — When a 
sovereign ha* > reigned fifty years a jubilee is held, and 
people feast and make merry, whilst everything else 
goes on just a s it went on before . 

Coat of Arms. —You are, perhapi not entitled to bear 
arms at all, a: ad can only obtain & .uthentic information 
at the Heralc Is’ College, where j'ou can ascertain the 


amount of fot 


|s required, 


Nautilus suggests a plan of naval volunteering, which 
would suit Londoners and dwellers in large towns by 
rivers, the young men of which are fond of aquatic 
sports. Let a large hulk be moored off Somerset House 
or elsewhere in the Thames, and under a naval in¬ 
structor let the young volunteers be taught the parts of 
the ship, use of running tackle, working of guns, Ac. 
They could also be exercised in boat service, and 
be at least made efficient as fresh-water sailors. 
As every thing must have a beginning, and as to 
know a little even in the art of °var is better than 
to know nothing, we print the plan of Nautilus, and 
commend it to those who have time to put it in 
operation. 

Learner.—M osheim is the better authority of the two ; 
but the best book on ecclesiastical history for the 
English reader is Dean Milman’s, published in three 
series :—1. History of Christianity to the Abolition of 
Roman Paganism ; 2. History of Latin Christianity; 3. 
History of Teutonic Christianity. 

Julia W.—Is one out of many who admires the Volun¬ 
teers, and differs from those who attack them. She 
has “a particular friend who belongs to the City 
division (London Rifles?), and she would dispense with 
his company every evening were it necessary. ” Happy 
friend 1 Patriotic J ulia ! 

Constance S.— Von is used like our of— Herr von, Earl 
of— each merely a patrician prefix ; beware of German 
barons. Every baron’s son is a baron, and like Polish 
counts, they are as plentiful as blackberries ; he can¬ 
not leave the service without permission. 

Guardian.—I mprove your acquaintance with her father 
and brother, and wait till through them you obtain an 
introduction to the young lady herself. Letter-writing, 
in such cases, is at best but the timid man’s alterna¬ 
tive, and none but the brave deserve the fair. 

A. T.—It is a subject requiring much thought and study; 
for people will not listen to exploded platitudes upon a 
matter of such paramount interest. It has often been 
discussed in our answers to Correspondents, and inci¬ 
dentally in our essays. 

Wm. R.—We have not had 011 c. The best open air 
games for young people are all contained in the Boys' 
Number and the Girls' Number of the Family Herald ; the 
two 3d. free by post. 

Charles S. B.—A regard-ring may be a jewelled 
hoop, or have a jewelled centre, as taste dictates. See 
No. 526. For the engaged finger, see No. 746. 

Come and Meet Me, Maiden Mine !—Permission is 
requested to set to music these lines, which appeared 
in No. 902. 

Other Communications Received.— E. M. F.—T.— 
E. H. M.—E. T. W.-H.— Constance.— E. M. II.— 
A. S. J.—F. A. L.—A. M. P. (permission has been 
granted to a popular composer).— Edith (if approved, 
they will be inserted).—C. N. 25 (read our articles upon 
the subject; how can you include high-priced literature 
under this head ?)— Highland Laddie (apply to Mr. 
Deacon, the News-room, Leadenhall Street, London). 
—C. M. L. (not equal to those enjoyed by good work¬ 
men at home; it is already very good).—J. G. W. 
(apply to the Secretary of the South Kensington 
Museum).— Polly (ask the writer; there is no con¬ 
ventional meaning attached to them).—J. W. J. (con¬ 
sult the reports of their May-meetings of that date).— 
Morrison (apply to the Registrar of the district in 
which you reside).—H. A. S. (rattle ; Pope’s Essay on 
Man). —R. C. (there have been many recent alterations : 
apply to an organ-builder).— Theodora ( Etiquette of the 
Ball Hoorn, Is. free, of our publisher ; for the meaning 
of Christian names see No. 24 ; it is a sign of health, 
spare diet will check it).—G. H. (any town havifig a har¬ 
bour for outward-bound ships, either on the sea or on a 
tidal-stream; yes).—C atemaran (follow the advice given 
to Thoughtless Nan). — Arthur L. (yes).— Gilbert 
(yes ; read our article on deafness).—M. M. M. (English 
girls like the first attention to be paid to them* and 
there is sufficient intimacy to warrant your doing so). 
Summer (see No. 791; the large sort).—W. J, F. 
(whatever you have to do, do to the best of your 
ability, and the nervous feeling will soon subside). 
—A Medical Student (Davidson’s Virgil, 2 vols. 8vo., 
gives a literal translation, and the construction of all 
the sentences). —Ap- Lancashire Lad (it is much im¬ 
proved, and quite good enough for the purpose; it 
depends upon temperament and action of the liver).— 
Lucy R. (hard; all a matter of taste, regulated by the 
sphere of life in which the young ladies move ; a little 
too large, but good).— Alice Grey (only for rent or 
taxes, if you can prove to the bailiff that the goods are 
yours).— Aline and Ada (see No. 746 ; only idle gos¬ 
sip).— Volunteer Guard (thanks; but not quite up to 

f our standard).—A. D. K. (he cannot do better than con- 

jk suit the surgeons attached to the hospitals in the place 

'^Where he resides).— Rock (apply to the Governesses’ 
Benevolentlnstitution, 32, Sack ville Street, London, W). 
—H. H. H. (the passage-money is very low; but it is 
not prudent for any young girl to go without proper 
protection).— Ruth W. (don’t let him discover your 
secret, or that knowledge will repel his advances, but 
leave time to show you his ; light auburn).— Annie B. 
(love, to endure, must have time to ripen ; we have to 
wait for autumn to bring the harvest).— Annie F. (yes; 
it is practice, and not the number of lessons, that gives 
proficiency; very good).— Elsie (see reply to Venus 
in No. 884). — Annie B. Leeds (1820 ; very good). — 
Rosa W. (of no use, as we have stated frequently).— 
Unsworth (see Nos. 359 and 364; business-like).— 
—B. S. A. B. (if approved, they are put aside for inser¬ 
tion).— Tipperary Girl (take no heed of anonymous 
letters ; see No. 612).— H. G. M. (see No. 499).—X. Y. Z. 
(see No. $35).— Junius (see No. 48).— Fanny (see No. 
783).— Charlotte (see No. 642).— Florence A. (see 
Nos. 526, *690, and 783 ).— Mathews (see No. 614). 
— Gonzaqo (see No. 690).— Louise (see No, 896). 
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family herald. 


KING CORN! 


If man in bis time has played many parts, there is another power which 
has played many more. We allude to Corn, the real monarch of what we 
somewhat arrogantly designate the universe. Com rules the human race 
with a bounteous liberality ; but there are times when he turns away his face, 
and then loud is the wailing throughout the land; so that Corn does not 
merely afford us food, but actually governs most of our actions. Bread is in 
truth the staff of life, and for that we are indebted to Corn ; and every thing 
concerning such a potentate is well worthy of the deepest attention ; for in all 
human probability, had it not been for the agency of Corn, the face of the 
world would have been very different from what it is now. 

The first mention of the cereal is to be found in the oldest and most sacred 
of books ; and it is singular to find that the Egyptians had some knowledge 
of the fact that years of good harvests are by the inexorable law of production 
Invariably succeeded by those of bad ones. The condition applies to the West as 
well as to the East, as we in this country know to our bitter sorrow. Joseph seems 
to have fixed the prosperous years at seven, and accordingly we find him 
storing up corn in his granaries to meet the coming, and, as he foresaw, 
inevitable calamity. It came. “And the seven years of plenteousness that 
was in the land of Egypt were ended. And the seven years of dearth began 
to come, according as Joseph had said.” Then Joseph met the evil by 
opening his storehouses ; and not only the Egyptians, but “ all countries came 
to Joseph for to buy corn.” The Hebrews, then only shepherds, suffered 
with other peoples ; and when “ Jacob saw that there was corn in Egypt” he 
sent his sons there to purchase it, and by so doing involuntarily laid the 
foundation of the spiritualism of that civilisation which in this day we are so 
proud of; for it led to the Jews settling in Egypt, their subsequent captivity, 
and miraculous escape, carrying with them into the Promised Land a 
knowledge of the sciences, arts, and literature of their taskmasters; for it 
would be absurd to deny that Moses was one of the most wise and learned 
men of his time. So that through corn we obtained the Bible, and through 
the latter the Divine dispensation under which we exist; and we ought to 
remark that the laws of Moses lie at the root of all modern jurisprudence. 
New eras in human affairs spring from very humble sources; but this one, 
commenced by ten poor, half-starved tenders of flocks going into Egypt to 
buy corn, is the most extraordinary one in the whole range of history. As a 
fact it is as wonderful and startling as any of the various theories on the laws 

acquainted with the principles 
applied them, became tillers of the land; and the 
have spread rapidly in all directions, even to the confines of India, for it is a 
moot question whether Central India was not the cradle of the human race. 
It would be a curious study to trace the march of agriculture. The Egyptians 
obtained it, according to some, from India. The Greeks certainly got it 
from the Egyptians, and the Romans from the Greeks. The Scandinavians 
grew corn, and knew how to distil spirit from it; but there is nothing 
surprising in that when we reflect on their undoubted Persian origin. 
Whether corn be indigenous we cannot say, for the British Celts grew it; 
most likely the culture of it was taught them by the Phoenicians. However 
that may be, corn has been known to all nations from the remotest ages, and 
no doubt will be so to “ the last syllabic of recorded time.” From what we 
have written it will readily be perceived what a debt of gratitude we owe to 
the b£-st, most prolific, and general of our vegetable productions. It is not alone 
the means of subsistence that corn has given us, but those higher conditions 
which sway our destiny. Wherever it is cultivated there is peace, or at all 
events lengthened periods of repose; and where it is not cultivated there is 
nothing but primeval barbarism. 

We were justified then in styling Corn the king of the field, for its growth 
fosters settled habits, and divests man of that disposition to rove from spot 
to spot, as in the old nomadic times; and by firmly fixing his habitation has 
enabled him to become thoughtful and inquiring, build cities, concentrate 
large communities, and in the end erect mighty empires. But it is not 
sufficient that we should draw illustrations on a large scale of the mighty 
power of corn—it is essential, if possible, to enter more deeply into the 
subject. 

A mere glance at its numerous active influences is rather intimidating; for 
we find it wielding its sceptre over war, trade, commerce, and manufactures, 
politics, morals, and religion. As regards war, it is as essential to its mainte¬ 
nance as strength, gunpowder, and courage. It is the life blood of the com¬ 
missariat department, for it has not only to feed men and horses, but the very 
cattle whose flesh is supposed to impart to the soldier a high muscular 
development. An army therefore cannot move unless it carries corn with it, 
or ruthlessly breaks into granaries, or cuts down the waving ear-laden stalks 
to the utter ruin of their owners. But if corn assists mankind to destroy each 
other, it is also somewhat of a pacificator; for without adequate supplies peace 
is thrust upon the ferocious belligerents, and for a time the fields smile again, 
and the farmer regards his possessions with that complacency which is the 
result of a sense of security. However fierce and truculent war passions may 
he, they must eventually cool down, for food is not a machine to be handled so 
as always to be ready for use. It is rather wilful at times, but if it were not 
so the whole earth would be one huge slaughter-house. It is almost the same 
with what are called politics, those strong stimulants to national activity. If 
the lazy doctrine that “ every thing in the end will adjust itself,” a doctrine by 
the way only upheld by tyrants, knaves, and fools, were to be generally 
followed, society would become stagnant, and corruption would “rule the 
court, the camp, and the grove.” There would be moral perversion and 
desolation on every side. Fortunately, however, King Corn is a keen 
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observer of events, and periodically makes the ground beneath him upheave its 
vastness. These shakings of the body politic are healthful, for they prevent its 
sinking into a state of hopeless lethargy, and brace it anew for further efforts 
in the cause of progress. They also tend to heap fresh accumulations on 
previous ones, and so add to that aggregate wealth which is one of the common 
bonds of the community; so that Corn is a great politician, and pulls down 
more cabinets than either oratory or intrigue, and solely because in all agita¬ 
tions, not to be irreverent, the Nation, like a certain personage, comes to town 
to look after its estate. 

A few years ago our bread sovereign was terribly wrathful. He lay about 
him with his trenchant blade of speech right and left, and even accepted as 
allies those whose only weapons were literally the jaw bones of asses. But 
when his fury had subsided, he found his best support in sound reasoning and 
irrefutable argument. 

It is not for us to discuss questions of political economy; but as Corn gained 
the day, we may be allowed to observe that this particular shaking did the 
nation good, for it has gone on prospering ever since, and that in despite of 
two of the most horrible wars that have occurred since Napoleon dwindled 
from a colossus into the ailing fretful prisoner of St. Helena. The horizon is 
cloudy; but when a people are surrounded by material prosperity, and are 
strong in mind and body, they have not much to fear from danger from 
without. Apprehensions as to the future should be directed to that which is 
within, for national self-watchfulness is as much a duty as individual. 

To still further show what an extraordinary wealth of power Corn possesses, 
we need only point to the incontrovertible fact that it exercises a control not 
only over morals but religion. In periods of scarcity the strings of order are 
relaxed, the spirit of self waxes bold and arrogant, and throughout the nation 
there is general and loud grumbling. The multitude throw the blame on 
their rulers, and rush into excesses which require the stern execution of the 
law to repress. The morals suffer; for when people have committed reason to 
the winds, they are blinded by desperation, and, alas! too often by privation. 
The food riots in England alone during the eighteenth century and the 
commencement of the present were a terrible disgrace to the national 
character. The English, when deprived of sufficient food, are the most savage 
people in the world. The wild man of the American woods can stoically 
endure hunger for days; an Englishman is furious if he has to do so for hours. 
Even if his dinner is not ready just to a minute, the peace of the household 
for the rest of that day is destroyed. What must it be, then, when wdiole 
masses are half-starving ? Why, according to precedent, the bakers’ shops 
are pillaged, and outrages of greater violence committed. This could not 
happen to any great extent in the present day, owing to our excellent 
municipal arrangements; but it has occurred, and proves how tight is the grasp 
which corn has upon our daily life. 

In all periods of scarcity every thing in the social constitution suffers. 
Trade, commerce, and manufactures, are temporarily palsied. Sometimes a 
portion of one or the other wholly collapses, and the wide-spread suspension 
of labour is intensely aggravated. Deficient harvests have lost kings their 
crowns and lives. A succession of lean harvests in France was the chief 
cause of the hideous French Revolution of 1789-93. It can therefore be 
clearly perceived that in all this kind of confusion and havoc, religion must 
suffer. In France its observance was wholly suppressed, and Atheism substi¬ 
tuted. In this country, in such times, the churches are empty, and the 
labouring classes roam about the country like packs of wolves in search of 
prey. There is a cause for all this; but is there any remedy ? It is well 
established that there are food-cycles, years of plenty, and then years of 
dearth ; but in the western hemisphere they are not of such duration as in 
the eastern. We may have good harvests for seven years, and that is about 
the average, and yet only failures for one or two, very rarely three. They 
are rather intermittent than successive. 

We make no provision for these disasters. It is not the policy of the 
age. In ancient times it was so. The Egyptians, as we have before observed, 
stored up corn to meet the dreadful contingency of a famine, and the Romans 
imitated their example. A Sempronia Lex, framed by Cajus Scmpronius 
Gracchus, when tribune, ordained that a certain quantity of corn should 
be distributed every month among the commons, so much to every man, 
for a very small sum. The consuls in the year 680 of Rome insisted that 
corn should be sold in the city at the same price that it was bought up 
at in the provinces. Those consuls were no friends to corn-jobbing. We 
even find a tyrant of that unfortunate island Sicily regulating prices, 
and putting a curb on the tax-gatherer. In this day we have no public 
granaries; nor w r ould it be desirable for the Government to turn shop¬ 
keeper, and throw the whole machinery of trade out of gear. Self-reliance 
is the pulse of our age, as it has been of numbers before it; and we only 
referred to the above few facts for the purpose of still further impressing our 
readers with a comprehensive idea of the incalculable value that has been 
put on corn in every epoch of the world’s history. But to continue. If it 
should be inconsistent for Government to assume the responsibility of pro¬ 
viding for years of scarcity as respects the staple food of the people, we do 
not see why it should not take other steps to meet so dreadful a contin¬ 
gency. It is one of our boasts that, taking us altogether, we are one of the 
best-informed and most practical nations in the world. No doubt we are; but 
it is melancholy to reflect that with all our fondness for information, especially 
statistics, we with hard obstinacy and strange perversity refuse to adopt such 
measures as would enable us to acquire an exact knowledge of the agricul¬ 
tural resources of the country. We know to a pound how much cotton we 
import, how much silk, wool, sugar, tobacco, and other necessaries, even to 
the smallest article of luxury; but we do not know how much corn we 
produce, the amount of cattle we rear, how much fruit we grow ; in fact, we 
are in perfect ignorance of the agricultural riches of the country ! 

For reasons which no intelligent mind can comprehend, the agricultural 
interest has hitherto pertinaciously, and, we may add, with some angry 
asperity, opposed the passing of an Act of Parliament for collecting statistics 
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on the subject. Landlords and farmers have gone together in this refusal of 
justice; and we regret to say the legislature has supported them. We know, 
to a quarter, what corn we import from abroad; and why should we not know 
!to a bushel what we produce at home? We cannot offer as an excuse the 
poverty of our island; for in its cereals it is only surpassed by some of the 
North American States. Why, then, the dread of being called upon to make 
annual returns, so that prices may be better regulated, and the legislature be 
•enabled to act with more vigour and intelligence on pressing occasions ? The 
agricultural mind seems to us to be quite blunted on this question. If land¬ 
lord and tenant fear a readjustment of rent from an honest exposition of the 
value of the produce of the land, and what it has upon it, they are much 
mistaken; for, like all representations of capital, rents are governed by the law 
of supply and demand. The truth is, ignorance is one obstacle in the way of 
this long-ago-wan ted ^ addition to our national statistics; and prejudice and 
suspicion of the motives of those who wish the requisite inquiries to be 
made, are others: The rural mind does not altogether like the decennial 
• census ; that, however, among young men may be attributed to a fear of being 
drawn for the militia ; but, as regards agricultural statistics, we suspect that 
the objections, urged against their collection by the landed and farming 
interest, arc quite on a par with those of several dissenting bodies to be in¬ 
cluded as to the number belonging to all religious sects in the next census. 
John Bull is naturally suspicious, but we have yet to learn that it is one of 
his characteristics to be afraid of telling the truth. However, all these and 
kindred anomalies in course of time will be swept away ; and, as regards corn, 
we shall have such accurate tables of figures as will enable the buyer and the 
seller, in spite of themselves, to so adjust prices, that the severity inevitable 
to years of partial or general failure of crops, will be much mitigated; and each 
party will have its full measure of equity, and the vicious monopoly of the 
Mark Lane markets wll be cast into of oblivion. 

And now, having brought our article nearly to a conclusion, we trust that 
we have convinced our readers that corn is one of our dearest and most 
prized treasures. So great an object is it of our solicitude that we watch 
its growth with eager, almost tender anxiety, and according to its condition ; 
we offer up prayers for rain or prayers for fair weather. A good and I 
abundant harvest strengthens the sinews of trade, commerce, and manu- ' 
factures, fills the labourer’s cottage with content, and the whole land with 
peace and thanksgiving. __ 


AUTUMN. 

Oh, beautiful is Autumn, and queenly is her brow, 

'And radiant is the coronet that sparkles on it now: 

Ripe, heavy ears of golden wheat, and flowers of crimson hue, 

Ahd clusters of the purple grape, begemm’d with pearly dew. 

When early spring approaches, a brighter, livelier green 
Blooms on the tender leaflets, to hail the youthful queen ; 

But richer hues greet Autumn, more glowing are the flowers, 

More varied beauty she bestows on this fair earth of ours. 

The massive elms of darkest green arc tinged with brightest gold, 
As if a gleam of sunshine dwelt upon their branches old; 

They’ve caught the smile of Autumn as she floated on the breeze, 
And threw a veil of glory on the rough and ancient trees. 

Oh, beautiful is Autumn, and bounteous is her hand, 

And precious are the blessings whiph she scatters o’er the land : 
Let rich and poor with one accordjiheir grateful songs employ, 

In praising bounteous Autumn, who fills our hearts with joy. 

* Mnemosyne. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


The broken word, the sped arrow, past life, and neglected opportunity, 
never return. 

The pleasantest things in the world are pleasant thoughts, and the greatest 
art in life is to have as many of them as possible. 

When you fall into a man’s conversation, the first thing you should consider 
is, whether he has a greater inclination to hear you, or that you should hear 
him.— Steele. 

Early Influences. —There can be no greater blessing than to be born in 
the light and air of a cheerful, loving home. It not only ensures a happy 
childhood—if there be health and a good constitution—but it almost makes 
sure a virtuous and happy manhood, and a fresh young heart in old age. I 
think it the duty of all parents to try to make their children’s childhood full of 
love and of childhood’s proper joyousness ; and I never see children destitute 
of them, through the poverty, faulty tempers, or wrong notions of their 
arents, without a heartache. Not that all the appliances which wealth can 
uy, are necessary to the free and happy unfolding of childhood in body, 
mind, or heart—quite otherwise, God be thanked ; but children must at least 
have love inside the house, and fresh air and good play and some good com¬ 
panionship outside; otherwise young life runs the greatest danger in the 
world of withering or growing stunted, or sour and wrong, or at best, prema¬ 
turely old, and turned inward on itself. 

Bathing. —Once a week is often enough for a man to wash himself all 
over; and whether in summer or winter, that ought to be done with.soap, 
warm water, and a hog’s hair brush, in a room showing at least seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit. If a man is a pig in his nature, then no amount of washing 
will keep him clean, inside or out. Such a one needs a bath every time he 
turns round. lie can do nothing neatly. Baths should be taken early in the 
morning, fqr it is then that the system possesses the power of reaction in the- 
..highest degree. Any kind of b&th is dangerous soon after a meal, or soon 


after fatiguing exercise. No man or woman should take a bath at the close 
of the day unless by the advice of a medical man. Many a man by attempting 
to cheat his doctor out of a fee has cheated himself out of his life ; ay, it is 
done every day. The safest mode of a cold bath is a plunge into a river ; the 
safest time is instantly after getting up. The necessary effort of swimming 
to shore compels a reaction, and the effect is delightful. The best, safest, 
cheapest, and most universally accessible mode of keeping the surface of the 
body clean, besides the once a-week washing with soaj?, warm water, and 
hog’s-hair brush, is as follows :—Soon as you get out of bed in the morning 
wash your face, hands, neck, and breast; then, into the same basin of 
water, put both feet at ohee for about a minute, rubbing theih briskly, 
all the time ; then, with the' towel, which has been dampened by wiping the 
face, feet, &c., wipe the whole body well, fast and hard, mouth shut, breast 
projecting. Let the whole thing be done within five minutes. At night, 
when you go to bed, and whenever you get out of bed during the night, 
or when you find yourself wakeful or restless, spend from two to five minutes 
in rubbing your whole body with your hands, as far as you can reach in 
every direction. This has a tendency to preserve that softness and mobility 
of skin which is essential to health, ana which too frequent washings will 
always destroy. That precautions are necessary, in connection with the bath¬ 
room, is impressively signified in the death of a lady of refinement and 
position lately, after taking a bath soon after dinner; of a surgeon, while 
alone, in a warm bath; and of an eminent gentleman, under similar circum¬ 
stances, all within a year.— 1Tail's Journal of Health. 

To Fry Cucumbers. —Take off slices lengthwise, a quarter of an inch 
thick, rind and all; season them with pepper and salt; dip them in flour, 
and fry them in butter.—See also No. 803. 

Preserving Currants. —Currants can be preserved for pies and other 
purposes, without injury to their quality, by placing them in glass or stone¬ 
ware jars filled to the top with hot sugar syrup. The syrup is made with 
one pound of white sugar to a pint of water, and is poured on boiling hot, 
and the jars sealed up tight when the air bubhi^ cease to rise from the syrup. 
Peaches and plums may also be preserved in th^^ime manner. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Cows’ horns may be softened by boiling them in water, and they may be 
pressed into almost any shape when hot, by placing them in suitable moulds. 

A cubic foot of hydrogen gas will raise about half an ounce at the surface 
of the earth. Oiled silk will expand and contract, and answer the purpose for 
a balloon. 

To prevent forked trees from splitting—to which they are liable—it is 
recommended that a fe# of the smaller limbs above the fork be twisted 
together, in which position they will grow and protect the fork. 

When a current of ordinary coal gas is passed through a neutral solution of 
nitrate of silver, a crystalline precipitate is obtained, formed of a large 
quantity of little prisms, which, when dry, detonate under the action of heat 
or the blow of a hammer, like fulminating silver. 

By saturating writing paper in a concentrated solution of neutral chloride 
of zinc, then washing and drying, it, the sheets contract in size, become 
thicker, and resemble parchment. The solution may be used either cold or 
hot; but, in all cases, the paper must be washed in water before it is dried. 

Tempering Articles of Steel.—A temperature of 570° will produce a 
dark blue colour on polished steel, and 590° a pale blue. Oil or grease of any 
kind will answer for drawing the temper of cutlery. The temper for*lancets 
is obtained at 430° Fahr., axes at 500°, swords and watch springs at 530°, 
small saws at 570°, and large saws at 590°. 

Iron as Manure.— The scales of iron that accumulate around the anvil 
of a blacksmith’s shop are more valuable than manure for peach tretfs. A 
shovelful put round a healthy peach tree will be very likely to keep it in 
good condition; and it is said that trees already diseased have recovered by 
the application of these scales. Iron in any form will answer a good purpose. 

Tanning Skins with the Fur on.— Nail the fresh skins tightly and 
smoothly against a door, keeping the skinny side out. Next proceed with a 
broad-bladed blunt knife to scrape away all loose pieces of flesh and fat; then 
rub in much chalk, and be not sparing of labour; when the chalk begins to 
powder and fall off, take the skin down, fill it with finely-ground alum, wrap 
it closely together, and keep it in a dry place for two or three days; at the 
end of that time unfold it, shake out the alum, and the work is over. 

Varnish for Iron Work. —To make a good black varnish for iron work, 
take eight pounds of asphaltum and fuse it in an iron kettle, then add two 
gallons of boiled linseed oil, one pound of litharge, half a pound of sulphate 
Of zinc, (add these slowly, or it will fume over,) and boil them for about three 
hours. Then add one pound and a half of dark gum copal, and boil for two 
hours longer, or until the mass will become quite thick when cool. After 
which it should be thinned with turpentine to the proper consistency. 

Crayons for Marking Linen. —The following is the process for making 
indelible crayons :—Make a thorough mixture of eight parts of alumina with 
two parts of oxide of manganese. These ingredients must be dry, and the 
mixture be made impalpably fine. To this mixture add a solution of three 
parts of nitrate of silver in five parts of water. When the mass is thoroughly 
worked up it has the consistency of putty or dough, and is ready to be pressed 
into form by a suitable mould. The alumina is prepared by precipitation from 
alum by ammonia. Pipeclay or kaolin will answer nearly as well. 

Engraving upon Porcelain. —MM. Jardin and Blancoud, of Paris, have 
been applying hydrofluoric acid to engrave upon porcelain. The latter is first 
covered with a varnish upon which the drawing is made with a fine point, 
when the porcelain is placed in a bath containing hydrofluoric acid in the 
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state of a vapour, which eats out the lines forming the picture. The porce¬ 
lain is then placed in a bath containing gold or silver in solution, and a 
deposit is made of the metals with a galvanic battery; no deposit is made on 
the surface covered with varnish. 

Gun-Cotton and Cannon. —The Austrian artillery have been making 
experiments with rifled cannon loaded with gun-cotton. Although the twist 
is very considerable, the pieces can be loaded at the muzzle. At the last 
account they had succeeded in throwing a six-pound ball three miles with six 
ounces of gun-cotton. These guns are very light, and this, with the small 
quantity of ammunition required, renders them particularly applicable to 
mountain warfare, especially as it is possible to fire for a considerable time 
before the enemy learn whence the shots are coming, since the gun-cotton 
makes no smoke. 


To Prevent Rust in Gun Barrels. — Two very neat and economical 
processes for preventing rust are as follows. These methods have been 
submitted to the War Office, and the Gunmakers’ Society. 1 . If nitro-muriate 
of platina be mixed with a fourth part of its bulk of ether, and the mixture 
suffered to settle, the ethereal solution of platina will float, and may then 
be poured off. When this is poured into the barrel its interior surface will 
be covered instantly with a coat of platina that forms an indestructible 
coat, not affected by fire, or concentrated acids. 2 . If ether be added to a 
solution of muriate of gold, the gold will leave the acid, and float upon its 
surface combined with the ether. To- such a solution of gold add about a 
fourth part of ether, shake them together, and wait till the fluids separate; 
the upper stratum, or ethereal gold, is then to be carefully poured off into 
another vessel. If this is poured into the barrel, and when poured out the 
barrel is instantly plunged into a trough of water, its interior surface will 
have acquired a coat of pure gold. 


STA TIST ICS, 

The following is a return of the militia:—England, 55,913; Scotland) 
6,412; Ireland, 20,309—total, 82,634. 

Northumberland, we are sorry to see, stands preeminently forward among 
county-floggers. In a return of the number of corporal punishments inflicted 
in gaols during the last three years, in the different counties, we find 99 to 
have been resorted to in Northumberland, 90 in Lancashire, 78 in Stafford, 
13 in York, 2 in Westmoreland—and 4 in Durham. 

De Bow’s mortality statistics, compiled from the last census, show that the 
people of the United States are the healthiest on the globe. The deaths are 
320,000 per year, or one and a-half per cent, of the population. In England 
the ratio is near two per cent., and in France nearly three per cent. Virginia 
and North Carolina are the healthiest of the States, and have 638 inhabitants 
above 100 years of age. 

A parliamentary return shows that within a circle of twenty miles radius, 
the General Post Office being the centre, there are 234 companies of enrolled 
volunteer riflemen, with a maximum strength of 23,665, a minimum 
strength of 14,170, and a mean strength of 18,918. The approximate nume¬ 
rical strength of the volunteer artillery in the counties of Kent, Devon, and 
Hants, amount to 33 companies, with the mean strength of 2235. Of rifles 
in the same counties, the companies are 113, and the mean strength 9696. 

The Population of China. —An official census taken in China twice 
during the present century, at an interval of forty years, gives the following 
results: The first, taken in 1812, by order of the Emperor Kai-King, gave 
the number of inhabitants at 360,279,597 ; and the second, in 1852, under 
the reign and order of the present emperor, Hien-Foung, 536,090,300. The 
population has in forty years increased 176,629,703. 

Silk. Produce of France.— The production of silk is no small branch of 
rural industry in France 4 the mulberry trees are planted in rows along roads, 
in corners, and around fields, the trees being treated as pollards, and the 
leaves cut or stripped off for feeding the silkworms early in the summer, a 
hundredweight of leaves producing 61b to 101 b of raw silk. More than 
100,000 acres of land support mulberries for silk, yielding between 
20 , 000 , 0001 b and 30,000,0001b of cocoons. Hemp, flax, and hops, are very 
largely cultivated in France. 

Pauperism. —The number of persons receiving parish relief in England is 
often supposed to be larger than it really is. It is less now than it was a 
year ago, and it was then but about 4.20 per cent, of the population; that is to 
say, one in every 24 persons (of men, women, and children,) was a pauper. In 
the summer the number is seldom now much above 800,000 ; in the winter it 
is 30,000 or 40,000 more. In every 100 paupers there are about 20 men, 44 
women, and 36 children under 16, but among the in-door paupers the men 
and women are more nearly equal in numbers. Among those who receive 
relief there are 300,000 children under 16, but only about 40,000 of them 
among the in-door paupers. Nearly 34,000 are under instruction in workhouse 
schools or in separate or district schools. 

Marriage Statistics. —It appears from the Registrar’s report that in the 
year 1858 three girls of 15 were married to youths of 18; one of 16 was 
married to a boy of 17 ; a young woman of' 19 was wedded to a lad of 16 ; 
12 girls of the age of 15 were married to men of 21 ; in all, 26 of the wives 
were only 15 years of age. 194 were 10 years ; 1,016 were 17. The age at 
which the greatest number of women marry is 20. A greater number marry 
at 30 than at 19; indeed, more marry at 30 than at 25, or 21 , or 18. Five 
venerable old dames of 75, all of them widows, found husbands, one catching 
an active bachelor of 55. A girl of 17 was “sacrificed” to a man of 62; 
and another young creature of 20 to an old fellow of 75. Three men at the 
age of 80 were married to women of 50. A spinster of 70 was wedded to a 
bachelor of 65 ; but the large majority of the women who marry at that period 
of life are of course widows. 


VA R I ETI ES. 

During the present and’ two following months the price of admission to the 
Zoological Gardens has been reduced to sixpence on Saturdays as well as 
Mondays. 

- D1 ^^ e C 3^' USS ^? 1 ^ overn nient intends to establish on several points of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov life-boat stations similar to those on the coasts 
of England. 

, Government has agreed, through the President of the Board of Trade, 
that the Poor Law Board shall furnish monthly returns of the current rates of 
wages for rural labourers m the various unions of England and Wales. 

We are informed by a Correspondent that the Society of Friends has 
resolved not only no longer to enforce peculiarity of language and dress, but 
that the law hitherto in force amongst them excluding a member who marries 
out of the sect, has been abolished. Such persons may continue in communion, 
but their children are not members.— Leeds Mercury . 

Harvest Prospects in America. —“ The reports of the crops from all 
quarters of the country continue to be of the most cheerful character. It is 
evident that, unless some unforeseen and unusual disaster should occur 
between this and harvest time, we are about to have one of the most abundant 
years which have ever blessed this country.”— Mew York Herald. 

A French Amusement.—Private Sermons. —A new method of amuse¬ 
ment has been adopted in Paris. Fashionable people, who do not find private 
theatricals or private concerts to their tastes, give private sermons. A pulpit 
is erected in the drawing-room, and the hostess takes a great deal of pains to 
secure a popular and eloquent preacher. Great exertions are made that they 
are not outdone by their neighbours in the matter of eloquence. These 
services are not open to the public, but only to those who have special cards 
of invitation to the matinbe religieuse; and careful attention is paid to the 
quality of thagtiests invited. 

Somnambulism. —“It has been suggested,” says a physician, “that the 
murder at Frome was the deed of a somnambulist. Allow me to relate the 
following incident which happened when I was a boy :—Early one morning 
I was awakened by my father coming into my room, and exclaiming, ‘ Have 
you seen the baby ? ’ The house was soon roused, the cook came out of her 
room, and was requested to call the nurse who slept with her. She soon 
returned, and took my mother into the servant’s room, where she had the 
pleasure of seeing my little sister very comfortably asleep on the arm of the 
nurse, who was with great difficulty awakened, and who had in her sleep 
gone down stairs, opened my father’s bedroom door, gently lifted the infant 
from the bed where it had slept between my parents, and returned to her 
own unnoticed. On inquiry she was found to have been a somnambulist for 
years.” 1 

Ladies’ Dress in Relation to Health. —Mr. Ernest Hart, the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner of the Lancet , lately delivered a lecture in the theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum, on “ Dress and Social Habits, in relation to 
Deformity and Disease,” in which he very severely condemned high-heeled 
boots, which, he maintained, produced curvature of the spine. In treating ot 
crinoline, he said it had been recommended for its warmth, and for its 
efficacy in guarding the wearer from the danger attending sudden variations 
of temperature; but he quite denied the validity of the defence. The air 
balloon was going out of fashion, but it was less dangerous than the steel 
springs which were to remain, and which, from their weight being unequally 
distributed, curved the spine, and made the ladies humpbacked. Stays were 
essentially bad. He heard with much alarm that ladies were about to intro¬ 
duce short-waisted dresses. It was very bad that the liver and the stomach 
should be compressed, but if they encroached on the chest they would 
asphyxiate themselves. He then adverted to the indolent social habits of the 
upper classes, and strongly urged them to engage in vigorous physical 
exercises. If they took 100 agricultural labourers who were hard worked 
and poorly fed, and compared them with 100 of the aristocracy of birth or 
wealth, they would find that on an average the former lived thirteen years 
longer than the latter. He hoped that the plan of education pursued in 
Sweden, which embraced two hour^of drill every day for the pupil, would 
soon be introduced into this country. 


THE RIDP LER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 901. 

Puzzle : Ague; plague. Enigma : Salute. Charade: Woo-den walls. 

Rebus: — WorksoP; OrO ; RadnoR; CarnatiC; BLUE; Sevastopol: TosA; Erekll ; 
RousilloN.— Worcester; Porcelain. 

The following answer all; Harding.—Smiles.—Louisa T.—Archibald.— Ball.—E. S. 
—T. W. P. 

Puzzle , Enigma, and Charade: Sadler.— G. S. M.—M'Leod.—Price.— —Puzzle and 

Charade: King.—Lloyd.—James P.—Smith.- Charade and Rebus: Motherwit.— 

Lemuel.—Dickenson.—Emily W.—Dora.- Puzzle; Amor.—R. Jones.—Landrail.—* 

Enigma: Rhoda.—M. M. T.—Harriet.—— Charade : W. D.—Atkins.—Kate C.—Cam¬ 
brian.—Too tell.—W. J. R. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. RHYL, in North Wales. 

2. The field could be reaped by all working together in 16 fjfg days. By A in 87 days ; 
by B in 60 | days ; by C in 41 yg days ; and by D in 170 ig days. 

3. The Additional Power required would be 78*059 lb. 

The following agree with all : Veritas.—W. D.— Walsh.— Rawsterne.— Sadler.— 

Wardle.—Sovvden.- With 1 stand 2nd—D. S. D.— Motherwit.—Bridgman.—Amor. 

_Nelson.—Smeetoniau.- With 1st and 3rd— Tweeney.—Woods.—Patty.- With la£. 

—Julia S.—J- P. H. B.- With 2nd. —Tootell.— With 3rd. -Shedden.—Cowburn. 

Dean.— Solutions must be sent with all questions intended for the Ri Idler. 

Solutions which arrived too late to be inserted in their proper placet ffl No. 902 
Somerscales.—H. C.—F. J. P. —Bonnycastle—Corporal. —Tonga. V 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

What is the difference between a £40 note and a wife at forty ?—One you 
can change for two twenties, but the other you can’t. 

“ How did you manage to contract so many debts ? ” asked a person of a 
well-known M.P.—“By always enlarging them,” was the reply. 

The man who “ took the roadway ” has been incarcerated in the same 
“sell” with the individual who “stole an opportunity,”—their crime that 
of theft. 

A printer, on seeing a bailiff closely pursuing an unfortunate author, 
remarked, “ that it was a new edition of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ unbound, 
and hot-pressed.” 

Lunatics live proverbially to a good old age, and one of the proverbs upon 
which the fact is founded is, we suppose, the old household truism that 
“ Cracked vessels last the longest.” 

A married man, reading the other day, that there was a prospect of the 
plague visiting us, said, “ Confound the plague ! I’ve been living with one 
for ten years, and am quite used to it.” 

A facetious boy asked one of his playmates how a hardware dealer differed 
from a bootmaker ? The latter, somewhat puzzled, gave it up. “ Why,” said 
the other, “because the one sold the nails, and the other nailed the soles.” 

“Ma, is Mr. Thompson respectable?”—“Certainly, my child; why do 
you ask that question ? ”—“ Because he wears such poor clothes.”—“ You 
should not judge persons by their clothes ; none but silly people do that.”— 
“ Then everybody’s silly, ain’t they, ma ? ” 

“May it please your honour,” said a lawyer, addressing one of the judges, 
“I brought the prisoner from jail on a habeas corpus.”—“Well,” said a 
fellow in an under tone, who stood in the rear of the court, “ these lawyers 
will say anything. I saw the man get out of a cab at the court; door.” 

Bishop Bathurst, of Norwich, was fond of posing candidates for orders, by 
asking them what they would do in a parish, where there were a great many 
Dissenters. Of course the young men each gave their elabprate method of 
treatment, at the end of which the bishop would quietly observe with a 
chuckle, “ Shall I give you my plan ? Let them alone.” 

The following is a verbatim copy of a letter received a few days ago by a 
solicitor in the county of Waterford from his clerk in another part of the 
same county:—“ Sir, I am very happy to inform you that two murderous 
assaults were committed in this town yesterday evening, and that your 
attendance will be required here at the petty sessions to defend the parties in 
both cases.” 

“ Mr. Smith, you said you suspected the prisoner was a rogue the moment 
you saw him ? Why did you suspect him ? ”—“ Because ’c ’ired my rooms 
vithout heatin’ down the price.”—“ Is this a rule without many exceptions ? ” 
—“ Hit’s a rule vithout iio hcxceptions, ycr Yorship ; ’onest men are halways 
stingy, and never satisfied hunlcss they get a shilling’s vorth of anything 
for tenpence.” 

“Doctor,” said a waggish parishioner of good old Parson E-to him 

one day, “ I think I must have a pew nearer the desk than where I now have 
it.”—“Why,” said the parson, “can’t you hear well where you are?”— 

“ Oh yes,” was the reply—“ but that ain’t it. The fact is there are so many 
people between me and the pulpit, that by the time what you say gets 4>ack 
to where I am, it is as flat as ditch-water.” 

“ Are you prepared to pay me that bill ? ” said the landlord of one of 
the hotels at Itamsgate, the other day, to a guest of his, who seemed 
to evince a decided and practical preference to the “credit system.”—“ Cer¬ 
tainly, I’ll pay it,” was the reply, “ as soon as I get a remittance from home. 
But why so uneasy ? Am I not putting up with you ? ”—“ Yes,” said 
Boniface, “ I know you are putting up with me; but I’ll be darned if I’m 
going to put tip with you , unless I get my money.” 

Some forty years ago a respectable Irish company of Volunteers was 
named the “Erin Musketeers.” During its brief existence they met 
to spend a social evening. After the supper was disposed of a prominent 
member was called upon to speak, and responded as follows : “ Mr: Prisidcnt, 

I am no spacli-maker, but will give you a sintiment—‘The Erin Mus¬ 
keteers equal to none; the last on the field, and the first to leave it! ” It is 
needless to add that he intended to say that the company was equalled by 
none; the first on the field, and the last to leave it. 

An anecdote is related of Monseigneur Saconi, the papal nuncio, who is as 
much a man of the world as churchman. He entered a salon lately, while the i 
company were playing “ comparisons,” and a charming woman was being ! 
“put to the question” on the culprit’s stool. “Ah! monseigneur,” she cried 
out to the nuncio, “ pray relieve me from my penance. I cannot tell how to 
answer the question they have asked me.”—“ What is it, then ? ”—“ They 
ask why friendship is like my crinoline.”—“ I see nothing very embarrassing 
in that, madame. Tell them that in friendship, as in crinoline, appearances 
are deceitful.” 

An attorney in Minnesota, who had received from another State an account 
to recover, after acknowledging the receipt of the letter of instruction, replied 
as follows:—“ Now, I am perfectly astonished at you for sending a claim out 
here for recovery in these times. You might as well cast your net into the 
celebrated Stygian pool to catch pickled trout, as to try to collect money here. 
Money! I have a faint recollection of having seen it when I was a small 
boy. I believe it was given me by my uncle to buy sugar-candy with. (The 
candy I do remember.) But it has been so long since I have seen any, that I 
almost forget whether gold is made of corn or mustard, or silver of white 
onions or fish-scales. Why, sir, we live without money. You’re behind the 
times. It is a relic of barbarism—of ages past.” 


Question for a Glazier. —If a young lady has a pain in her side, can 
she relieve it by wearing a sash ? 

Wiiat is a Motiier-in-Law ?—The mother-in-law is the person in the 
household who attends to the preserves and the pickles, and sees that the 
matrimonial jars are put carefully away, to be opened as they are wanted. 

The Progress of Civilisation. —“ In my time, Miss,” said a stern aunt, 
“ the men looked at the women’s faces instead of their ankles! ”—“ Ah ! 
but, my dear aunt,” retorted the young lady, “ you see the world has 
improved, and is more civilised than it used to be. It looks more to the 
under-standing.” 

Taken at his Word. —A man lately bought a gownpicce at a sale by 
auction, in Louth, Lincolnshire, and jestingly said that the first woman who 
would give him a kiss should have the dress as a gift. A woman immediately 
stepped forth, kissed him, and carried off the gownpiece, to the utter 
discomfiture of the confounded joker. 

Irish Temperance.— A gentleman from Ireland, on entering a London 
tavern, saw a countryman of his, a Tipperary squire, sitting over his pint of 
wine in the coffee-room. “Blood ana ’ounds! my dear fellow,” said he, 
“what arc you about ? For the honour of Tipperary, don’t be after sitting- 
over half-a-pint of wine in a house like this.”—“ Make yourself aisy, country¬ 
man,” was the reply; “ it’s the seventh I have had, and every one in the 
room knows it.” 

A Quaker’s Wit.—M r. Dillwyn’s son told me that his father in his 
younger days was in a stage-coach with a party of military officers. One of 
them, a pert, effeminate, young dandy, undertook to quiz the plain Quaker, 
and after some indifferent jokes, asked him at an inn where they stopped, to 
hold his sword for a minute, supposing he would consider it an abomination 
to touch it. Mr. Dillwyn, however, eyeing the young man from head to 
foot, said, “ As I believe from thy appearance it has never shed blood, and is 
not in the least likely to do so, I have not the smallest objection.”— Leslie's 
Autobiography. 

York Again. —An apparently unsophisticated youth went into a tavern 
a few days ago and asked for something to appease his hunger. The pro¬ 
prietor gave him a very good dinner, after which the youth said, “ If you 
ever come up our way, call.”—“ That won’t do—your dinner is two 
shillings.”—“ Oh, I hain’t got no money,” said the youth, “ but if you ever 
come, I’ll give you a better dinner for nothing.”—“ Why,” said the man, 
“ you are very cool.”—“ Why, yes, I am a cool chap,” said York—“ so much 
so, that my mother makes me stand in the pantry in hot weather, to keep the 
butter from spoiling!” 

No Particular Hurry. —A short time ago a man, not a hundred miles 
from Carr Bridge, called on the session’s clerk with a view to have the banns 
of marriage between himself and his fair betrothed published in the parish 
church, and requested to know the fees exigible. The clerk replied that if 
he wanted the three proclamations to be given on one Sabbath day the fees 
would be so-and-so, and that if he waited two Sabbaths they would be corre¬ 
spondingly reduced, and if fie could have sufficient patience to wait a regular 
time (three Sabbath-days) the fees would be still further reduced. The 
would-be bridegroom shrugged up his shoulders, and taking a short time to 
make up his mind, replied—“ Oh ay, we’re nac in ony particular hurry; 
therefore I wad like to ken what wad be the price if we wad wait for four or 
five Sabbaths.” The session clerk was nonplussed. 

It never Rains rut it Pours. —A publican at Kelso some time since 
erected a shower bath in one of his rooms, part of which was fitted up as a 
sort of tap-room. One evening lately, a navvie, who happened to be drinking 
along with a few companions in one of the boxes, rose up for the purpose of 
ringing for more liquor. Gazing round the room for the bell-rope, his eye 
fell on the string attached to the shower-bath. “ By St. Patrick,” he cried 
to his friends, “ I have found the bell-rope at last; ” and seizing it in his 
horny fist, he gave it a strong pull, and a pull altogether. In an instant he 
was drenched to the skin, and almost frantic with rage, to the no small 
amusement of his companions, who however in the end were glad to soothe 
him, in order to prevent a deed of culpable homicide. “ Oh ! by the powers,” 
said he, “ and is that the way you play tricks upon travellers ? If I had that 
ugly baste of a landlord I would tache him better manners.” 

A FEW FOOLISH THINGS. 

It’s a very foolish thing for a young man to think he does himself credit 
by hanging round theatre doors, smoking bad cigars, and paying for expensive 
oyster suppers, in order to be called “ liberal ’’ by a clique of youths as soft in 
the brain as himself. 

It’s very foolish for a lady to be annoyed because gentlemen do not always 
give her the best half of the street and the nicest seat in the omnibus. 

It’s very foolish for an unfledged clerk to think he must buy extravagant 
gloves and cravats for every festive occasion, because Jones, whose father is 
worth thirty thousand, does so. 

It’s very foolish for a girl to stay away from a party because she has worn 
all her dresses, and can’t have a new one. 

It’s very foolish for a man to be extra fastidious about rose-water, diamond 
finger-rings, and scented pocket-handkerchiefs, and then set society at 
defiance with his snuff-box and cigar-case. 

It’s very foolish for an old bachelor to attempt to darn his own stockings 
without a steel thimble and a good stock of patience, or to venture where 
there are a dozen pretty girls. 
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